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“ Don’t teaze me, Helen.” felt that Clara’s narration—confidence she called it— 
THE COUNTRY eee LQnDce « My dear Clara, what is the matter ?” so far from enlisting her sympathies, had placed a 
CoQu “ Do you want to know ?” 


Tue parsonage house of Farnley, with its tastefully 
arranged though not extensive grounds, was in one of 
the prettiest spots imaginable. Situated on a gentle 
acclivity, it overlooked a valley through which, like a 
silver thread in a serpentine path, flowed a certain 
river, which, as yet near its parent spring, seemed an 
emblem of infancy, alike unconscious of its growing 
strength and majesty, and of the storms that would 
fret and agitate its pure waters on a nearer approach 
to the ocean. Already, however, the merchant’s barge, 
the ferry boat, or the pleasure yacht, floated on its 
calm surface ; and the white sails of the last, gleaming 
between the varied blossoms of luxuriant fruit-trees, 
declared the river’s course far beyond the point at 
which it might otherwise have been discernible. The 
horizon was bounded by a line of noble hills, while on 
the other side the spires of a market town, and seve- 
ral hamlets and villages, might, with a good eye, be 
traced with accuracy and distinctness. Adjoining to 
the parsonage was the village church, venerable both 
from its age and associations ; in a word, the scene 
was thoroughly English: and Helen Morden, the 
vicar’s daughter, might have been taken for the pre- 
siding deity of the place. It was one of those early 
summer days into which the freshness of spring had 
but just melted, when the odour of flowers, and the 
song of birds, and the brightness of sunshine, have yet 
the charm of novelty, in addition to their own sweet 
spell. Helen was seated on a rustic bench, shaded by 
the waving branches of a sycamore. A book was in 
her hand; but though a finger was between the 
leaves, it rested on her lap; her eyes were fixed on 
some distant object ; but the mind was either conjur- 
ing, creating, a future, or looking back on the stores of 
memory. Ah! Helen, Helen, it was vain to think 
the fairy bird would entrance you now. A few 
months since, even so lately as when the Christmas 
log blazed upon the hearth, your bright intellect, 
unrusted by the breath of passion, might have roved 
delighted with the grand and gorgeous but unreal 
Spenser. But now you feel that his creations are not 
your fellow-mortals, but incarnations of abstract qua- 
lities—pure, great, beautiful, but marble cold. Still, 
the presence of love, the “ unbidden guest,” was as yet 
searcely recognised by herself, though, in truth, he 
was there ; and the fluttering of his wing it was that 
agitated her soul, that taught her imagination to 
wander in strange day-dreams, and that initiated her 
untried spirit in many mysteries of the human heart. 
And still her favourite volume remained in her hand 
unread. 

The reverie of Helen Morden was disturbed by the 
quick step of her cousin, who had been for a few weeks 
a visiter at Farnley. There is no accounting for taste 
in matters of beauty. Some people greatly preferred 
Clara’s petite figure and sparkling black eyes, to the 
deep blue orbs and the rich brown hair of her cousin ; 
while others wondered that any one could look at such 
a little gipsy when the fair and dignified Helen was 
near. There is no accounting for tastes ; and fortu- 
nate it is that they so much vary. 

“ Well, dear Clara, have you read all your letters ? 
‘What news from London ?” exclaimed Helen, as her 
cousin approached. 

“ A great deal too much.” : 

“Toomuch! Why, I thought you measured your 
happiness by the number of letters you received from 
the gay metropolis ; and you have declared breakfast 
the ofily endurable meal in the country, because then 
the post comes in.” 


“Not from idle curiosity ; but if I can be of any 
service to you, pray tell me.” 

“ | have been cheated—duped,” rejoined the London 
lady. Then, after a pause, she continued—* I dare- 
say, if the truth were told, you know perfectly well 
why my managing mamma sent me down here ; for I 
know it was her doing that my uncle, your papa, in- 
vited me. To be sure, I have greatly enlarged my 
mind and added to my acquirements during the last 
month. I actually can distinguish a horse-chestnut 
from an apple tree, and I don’t think I ever should 
mistake a goose for a turkey again. However, it was 
to forget instead of to learn that 1 was sent away ; 
but you don’t suppose, if I had really cared two pins 
about Captain Lennox, that I should have submitted 
80 quietly—do you ?” 

“ As you have never made me your confidant, Clara, 
I really know very little about the affair ; but I under- 
stood your mamma was apprehensive you had formed 
an attachment of which she could not approve.” 

“And so enticed me out of the way till Henry 
Lennox’s regiment had embarked for the West Indies, 
where, I daresay, he’ll die of the yellow fever ; but I 
shall not go into mourning if he does. Helen, you are 
such an inexperienced, prim, prudish ignoramus, that 
you will hardly understand what my plans were, if I 
explain them to you.” 

Helen smiled, in acknowledgment of the compli- 
ment, but repeated the word “plans” in a tone of 
interrogation. This was encouragement enough for 
the “London coquette,” who really wished to unbur- 
den her mind ; and she proceeded, beating her pretty 
little foot upon the gravel, to the evident detriment 
of a delicate and very inappropriate silk slipper, and 
—when she had seated herself beside Helen—twirling 
and furling her parasol with a gesture more indicative 
of ill temper than of very profound grief. 

“T really did like Frederick Seymour ; and, besides, 
there is only a puny child between himself and a 

, and he is very rich already ; and he is so 
handsome, and he drives such loves of horses ; I could 
ery with vexation—that I could. He is going to be 
married to a demure little chit that nobody noticed. 
I have seen her sit out three quadrilles following—that 
I have ; and all the while that he seemed desperately 
in love with me, and that I was trying to pique him 
by my flirtation with Henry Lennox, he was abso- 
lutely engaged to the odious little wretch, and con- 
cealing it only till he could obtain his uncle’s consent 
to the marriage; for she is a nobody, and has not a 
farthing in the world. It is all arranged : the stupid 
old uncle is to give her away, and her future mother- 
in-law has taken a vast fancy to her, and presented 
her already with some of the family jewels. If he 
had married for money or rank, I should not have 
cared, because nobody would have believed it a love- 
match, and I should perhaps have had the credit of 
breaking his heart and driving him to desperation ; 
but to think of my being cheated, duped, and buried 
here, while this fine scheme was hatching, is almost 
more than I can endure. But I'll be revenged. I'll 
marry some rich old man, and have a finer house and 
as stylish a carriage as Mrs Frederick Seymour.” 

Clara Frampton was almost out of breath, but she 
kept on a sort of running, though very independent, 
accompaniment to the warblings of a neighbouring 
blackbird. Helen was dumb from astonishment ; her 
cousin’s discourse was scarcely more intelligible to her 
than an unknown language would have been ; and yet, 
by instinct, rather than any effort of reasoning, she 


gulf between them. We have hinted that to the pure, 
truthful, artless Helen, love was not unknown; nay, 
deeply, lastingly, had the sentiment taken root in her 
heart, and yet was it there, 


** Like the last pale leaf in the rose-bud cur!'d.” 


Never yet to the nearest and dearest had it found 
expression in words; there was profanation in the 
very thought ; for he had not yet spoken his love 
in that prosaic but simple and satisfactory phrase, 
“ Will you marry me!” And we must here digress to 
dwell for a moment on a somewhat delicate point. 

Frank Staunton was worthy of the prize he had 
won—the heart of Helen Morden. He was the soul 
of truth and honour, but perhaps he erred in judgment 
when he refrained from uttering that same prosaic 
sentence ; he might guard his lips from its delivery, 
but they spoke words more searching—more passion- 
ate. Oh! not unwooed, not lightly, had sweet Helen 
Morden been won ; for many long months had every 
look, every word, every gesture, proclaimed the truth, 
“TI love you;” and yet those words were unspoken ; for 
Helen was portionless, and Frank was as yet too poor 
to marry. His prospects, however, were good; for he 
had studied for the bar, and was rapidly coming into 
notice, when a serious illness, brought on, it was said, 
by over-exertion, had so injured his constitution, that 
studies and mental occupations were prohibited, and 
he was recommended a quiet sojourn in the neighbour- 
hood of Farnley. Thrown frequently into the society of 
the vicar’s daughter, what could he do but love her ? 
And he did love her as a high-minded man only can 
love ; and when, with recovered health, he left the 
spot in which the poetry of his life was centred, the 
hope, the thought that she might be his, was the spur 
which henceforth urged him to exertion. Al 
his heart yearned for some sweet confession from her 
lips, his code of honour forbade him to seek it ; and 
with an inconsistency, strange, yet frequent, he strove 
one moment to conjure to his memory every faint 
blush or kind word he could interpret in his favour, 
and the next to persuade himself that he had refrained 
from intimating his own feelings to her. In his de- 
fence, if a defence be needed, it must be owned he 
was not # vain man ; and did not, like too many of 
his sex, fancy that every woman to whom he was 
tolerably civil must necessarily fall in love with him. 
If each had known how truly the other loved, how 
much of sorrow they might have been spared! Need 
we repeat, there eould be no sympathy between the 
cousins ! 

We will own to a prejudice. We have an anti- 
pathy to a coquette ; to be sure, there are different 
shades which distinguish the character—many species * 
of the genus—but we have a suspicion that they are 
all destitute of genuine feeling, and abominably selfish 
and conceited ; in short, we look upon only one crea- 
ture as more detestable, and that is—a male flirt. 
Perhaps, however, one’s ire might sink into contempt, 
if true coquettes were not mischievous as well as de- 
testable ; and it is to paint one phase of their sphere 
of action that this sketch is penned. 

A year passed away ; again is the earth 
with flowers—again is it bright spring. But the scene 
is no longer the pretty garden of Farnley, but a ball- 
room in London. Helen is on a visit to her cousin, 
tempted, by the wishes of many friends, to pass a 
“ season” in the gay metropolis. She is more beauti- 
ful than before, for her mind has expanded, and her 
feelings have grown more intense, and their language 
is revealed in her countenance. She has met Frank 
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joinder. ‘The real coquette—the cold-hearted selfish 
such as we have known and are endeavour- 
ing to describe, whose deity is sELF, and at whose altar 
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sacrificed without regret—can never be ve 
in the delicate matter of truth, and therefore it was 
uite natural that Clara should assert her belief that 
fielen was attached to Mr Railton. “ Both were em- 
barrassed” when, later in the evening, Frank and Helen 
conversed ; and his was a common error, in mistaking 
timidity for coldness. ‘The buckler of dark leaves 
. | which adds to its beauty, and shelters the blue violet 
from many a storm, hides it from the careless 
observer ; and just such a flower, with the shield of 
, was sweet Helen Morden: who but a cold 
uette could have had the heart to injure her? 
lara’s scheme, aided in some measure by the cir- 
cumstance of Helen’s sudden recal to Farnley, partly 
succeeded. By some further manewuvring and mis- 
representation, she detached Frank Staunton from 
the hope and endeavour of winning her cousin, but 
—— y failed in attaching him to herself. 

Pe me there is no period of life in which the rapid 
flight of time, and the sti revolutions it bri 
about, are so keenly felt, as well as observed, as in 
ly | youth; or rather during the first years when, leavin 
early youth behind, we mix in the world as men ani 
women. It seems probable, that, to those whose lives 
are greatly prolonged, it must seem perfectly natural 
for the acid and stronger to into the grave 

t 


before m, or to witness aD co wry in the 
strange revolutions of fortune’s wheel. t, on the 
minds of the young, proportionally narrower as their 
scope of observation must be, these things make a 
lasting impression, teaching them, if the seed fall on 
ks; and making, in fact, the difference between the 
boy and the man, the girl and the woman. We left 
Helen Morden a girl, overwhelmed by her first real 
grief, shedding the bitter tears wrung from the 
eart’s agony : we take up her story three years later, 
when the ordeal was —when she was a feeling, 
thinking, but still pure and high-minded woman. 
Helen’s sudden return to Farnley was occasioned 
by the illness of her only parent, her father; and 
long and anxiously did watch by his sick-bed. 
After a while he rallied, and even recovered suffi- 
ciently to resume for a few weeks his accustomed 
duties ; but his constitution was impaired, and in 
less than a year Helen was an orphan. Mr Morden 
had no private fortune, and his living had not been a 
lucrative one ; had he been s a few years longer, 
his daughter might perhaps have inherited a compe- 
tence ; as it was, his savings only amounted to about 
three hundred pounds—a sum very acceptable as a 
resource in any future emergency, but of course quite 
inadequate as a fing in the provision. There is a great 


was pondering on such sad mismanagement, and look- 


madversions, this some-time “demure little chit” 
seemed now the queen of the room. They passed her 


her for a moment neg 
risk, to ee her side—at least until she 
could provide herself with another swain. The dance 
was just concluding, and she knew that a waltz would 
follow ; if the band would but strike up at that mo- 
ment, the game was in her hands ; but the minutes 
that would intervene might be fatal, for she was well 
assured that Frank would seek her cousin the moment 
she was released. But when was a coquette ever at 


tiresome clasp. there was nothing the 
matter with the clasp ; but, at the oe ee 
two perfect links, she kept Frank by her side un 


“Qh! that beautiful waltz ; and I know no one 
that will ask me to join in it. I think I shall 
up with a chair if no one does.” 

Could, a gentleman resist so palpable a hint? Im- 
possible ; and of course the next minute they were 
among the giddy throng. Clara waltzed beautifully, 
and cared little how she had procured one of the best 
partners in the room. The vicar’s daughter did not 
waltz, but she wondered that Frank Staunton had 

so long in the room without speaking to her. 

A 


ly . | deal of good feeling in the world (let a certain set of 
Fatal wounds are inflicted ad eyes), and de- | silly people abuse human nature as they will), and 
cisive conquests are made. ‘There are often sharp | many were the kind friends who offered Helen assist- 

ing fire (of compliments) ; but the great point t sense and the right pride to determine 
resemblance consists in the fact, that the most impor- : 


by her own exertions, to be independent. Only, there- 
tant and occupied individuals in the melée are the | fore, till she should have recovered a little from the 
least competent of all to give an account of the entire 


shock of her father’s death, and could procure a situa- 
action, though they can describe very accurately their | tion as governess, did she avail herself of a friend’s in- 
own evolutions. It is the looker-on, or the calm after- 


vitation. That friend was Mr Railton’s sister, with 
judge, who can best determine where the wave of one | whom she ng pe intimate, and whose home, 
event touched upon the curve of another. Thus, Helen 


for many reasons, referred to that of her relatives 
Morden’s account of the evening would be briefly but | in London. For nearly a twelvemonth did she remain 
clearly given somewhat in the following manner :— 


under = and = at last, much 
High hope and expectation of seeing and talking against i ostess, to an engagement 
Frank Staunton; slight pang of jealousy at his clos she had made in a family residing within y miles 
attendance on her cousin, followed by a rapid course 


i which made her half-ashamed of the To the “ coquette,” three years in the terrible 
monotony of dissipation ; for a course of what is called 
“gaiety” is about the most wearying occupation under 
the sun. To her own t surprise she was still un- 
married ; not that her flirtations had been “ few or far 
between,” for she had grown less exclusive than for- 
merly ; and even Captain Lennox, who, instead of 
dying of the yellow fever, had returned home with a 
yellow face, was now looked upon as an “eligible” 
person. He certainly had a sincere regard for her; 
and though the tear and wear of three London seasons, 
and as many visits to some racketing watering-place, 
had considerably dimmed her youthful beauty, he was 
certainly more attentive than ever. Latterly, too, 
Clara’s manner had become subdued in his presence ; 
though, whetber such a coquette had really a heart to 
last lingering “chance,” is a problem not easily solved. 
With ae poor Frank Staunton, Clara had found 
many opportunities in which, for her ous ee 
circumstance of Helen’s visit to Mr Railton’s sister 


the light in whieh che thaze wee 


gs 


ask her hand for the dance, she was pre-engaged, 
i observed the changes of 


And afterwards, when he once more 

hed her, the consciousness that both were 
Siieemneeed 5 when they separated, her hand so 
trembled, that she could not give it with her accus- 
tomed frankness—and the ing hours, already ex- 
tended, were yet to be, for her, prolonged; the 
morning sun was high in the heavens, and still poor 
Helen’s aching temples throbbed upon a pillow wetted 


if not quite, as wretched. 

his arm, he overheard a part of 
the conversation between Helen and Mr Railton, which 
the terously distorted to further her 
own p Perhaps he was absolutely less jealous 
than diffident of his own merit (true love is never 
over-confident) ; and when Clara told him (the truth 
that Mr Railton y admired Helen, he could n 
for a moment, wonder at his taste; but when she 
hinted that, in consideration of his great wealth, her 

in might be inclined to overlook his age 


heart, | warmly. Clara was getting out of her but | never 


ing comforts, and by d the most 
vital interests, qvery other human being may be trophe 
ry 


have but a limited rule; and Tmorm was gradual 
asserting its uring power, W an event, a 
even to-Clara Frampton, brought about the cstes- 


their fellow-men? When will opinion be 
and visible enough to chase crime from companion- 
the duellist as a mur- 
r 

Captain Lennox was mortally wounded, but lived 
long enough to send for Clara Frampton, avow his 
cherished love, and die in her arms, By this bitter 
and agonising trial, the better feelings of her nature 
at last were touched; the only man who had ever 
loved her, died defending her from insults she had 
brought on herself. It was when a burst of passionate 
tears had subsided into silent but deeper grief, that 
Clara Framptoh hung over that narrow and 
prayed for power to amend her own faults. ith 
repentance came the desire to atone, wherever it was 
possible ; and why fr the funeral, dressed in 
the mourning garb she did assume, she sent for Frank 
Staunton, and confessed the wicked deception she had 
practised. The generous know how to forgive, and he 
could not refuse his pardon to the penitent before 
him. She offered to repeat her confession to Helen ; 
but whether he was willing at that moment to spare 
the wretched Clara any farther distress, or was actu- 
ated by more selfish feelings, we will not decide. All 
we know is, that, without an hour’s delay, he mounted 
his horse, and rode in the direction of D-——. He 
soon discovered the manor-house where Helen was 
domiciled, and by a silver “open sesame,” found 
means to convey a note to her seeking an interview. 
A visiter to “the governess” was a most unusual 
event ; and, in the shape of a very handsome aristo- 
cratic-looking personage of the other sex, was looked 
upon asa marvel, The children stared, and the ser- 
vants smiled, and Helen trembled and turned pale. 
Is there need to go on, or to hint even how now and 
for ever Helen was to his heart and soul the embodi- 
ment of the most beautiful “idea” of which the human 
mind is capable—rrutH. ‘They have been married 
for years, and ey of life is still theirs, made 
real and substantial by those worldly blessings they so 
well deserve. Mr Railton, too, must not be torgotten. 
Instead of a lover, he has proved himself something 
rarer—a friend ; and as he now no near relations, 
it is thought Frank Staunton’s children will inherit 
the bulk of his fortune. 


GLACIERS—ASCENT OF THE JUNGFRAU. 


THE icy coverings of the Alps have lately become the 
subject of new interest, in consequence of their ap- 
pearing likely to afford some satisfactory information 
with to certain stony and earthy deposits on 
the surface of the earth, and particularly with regard 
to the existence of large boulders or detached masses 
of stone at great distances from the mountains, to 
which it is evident, from their material, that they have 
originally belonged. We do not here require to go 
into the particulars of what is now called the G/acier 
Theory of these deposits, for it has already been stated 
pretty fully in our columns. We only propose, on 
the present occasion, to direct attention to au able 
view of the constitution and whole phenomena of 
ciers, which appears in the 15lst number of the 
inbu: , and to an account of the recent 
ascent of the Jungfrau, presented in an equally recent 
number of the Edinburgh New Philosophical Journal. 
The first of these papers is by Professor Forbes of 
Edinburgh—a youthful cultivator of science, remark- 
able for a singular activity of intellect, united to an 
extraordinary solidity and extent of knowledge. The 
second is by M. Desor, a young German naturalist. 
The constitution of the ice-covering of an Alpine 
region, snowy and —- near the top, and more 
and condensed farther down—the constant movement: 
of each section of this covering, down through its own 
hollow in the sides of the mountainous territory (such 
section being in fact a glacier)—the fissures or crevasses 
into which the glacier is broken—the collection of 
broken rock which it brings along on its surface—and. 
the grinding and polishing effect which it has on the 
rock below—all these matters are fully treated by 
Professor Forbes, who, however, throws great doubt 
on the various explanations which have as yet been 
ven as to the cause and manner of the movement. 
its character as a fact there can be no doubt, after 
what has been observed. For instance, a hut, reared 
L by investigator named Hugi, in 1827, at the foot 
@ particular height, was found three years 
several hundred feet down the slope ; six years 
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it had moved in all 2200 feet. in 1839, Professor 
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extinguished seemed at intervals to illumine his j 
there was a p near, so she allu r = ; and though his profession, in which he was now : 
ton’s talents and amiable qualities, and felt compa- engrossed the chief energies of his 
ratively safe when she marked that Frank Staunton’s | mind, he had ze time to _— in a little castle- 
countenance fell, and that there was scarcely a re- building, and rame some plan for renewing his ac- 
, which was at the house | 
intance, she was decidedly out 5 
: ppeared that Clara had been the subject of con- 
country versation at a party where Captain Lennox was pre- 
sent; her coquetry gk pay rise to expressions not 
altogether respectful, and he, indignant at the remarks 
; which were made, warmly resented them. The party 
dressed himself to her, but she perceived where hi consisted chiefly of military men, among whom a cer- 
po ge wandering, and felt convinced that a bolf tain code of honour is more than tolerated. The dis- 
¢ would be necessary to accomplish her schema pute became personal, and a challenge was the result. 
It must be observed that, previously to Helen’s arriva Alas ! in this Christian land, when will men learn to 
in town, Frank Staunton and Clara had become int fear God more than the hollow frivolous reasoning of 
; mate, though, in fact, he had sought her society solel 
because her family was the only one in London whe | 
Helen was known and talked of with which he w | 
acquainted. To sit out another dance was to Cla , - 
a sort of degradation or disgrace, which to think 
was terrible, and yet the event seemed far from i | 
 &§ probable. The truth was, there had been many dij 
: appointments ; and though the party had not yet a 
assembled, the fair sex predominated. While Cla 
= ng almost ugly from ill temper, Sir Frederick an 
Lady Seymour arrived, the latter magnificent] 
dressed ; and notwithstanding Clara’s former an 
: with a bow ; and, grown desperate lest they should s 
fault 
: “Mr Staunton, do hold my gloves while I fasten 
this bracelet. No, you can’t manage it ; it is a most 
| 
sation wi 
even defo | 
et, tha 
with her 
she considered a most lucky event ; and certainly, in 
as time passed on, and more especially when he heard, 
many months after it occurred, that Helen Morden } 
had commenced her duties as an instructress, he had a 
some misgivings that he had judged her rasbly. 
fortunate appearance, 10 defended her quickly and Fanned occasionally by the breath of hope, a love 1 
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Agassiz ascertained that this distance had in the in- 


fore a glacier bearing stones on its surface as a 

chronological chart. “ It is an endless scroll, 
a stream of time, upon whose stainless is en- 
graven the succession of events, whose dates far trans- 
cend the memory of living man. aming, y, 
& twenty miles (no uncom- 
mon case), and the velocity of its a (assumed 
uniform) one-tenth of a mile, or feet per annum, 
its in- 


men ere its pi 
laid low mee pose 
predecessors.” 


too, be accompli and it is 
in the common grave of its 


Far up amongst the i solitudes, the leaves of the 
trees which grow upon plain many miles off, are 
found here and there resting in little hollows on the 
ving been driven thither by the violent 
winds which prevail at some seasons in those regions. 
In similar little hollows, “living animals are often 
found—small black insects which inhabit the snow or 
ice-cold water, and there propagate their species.” It 
will be found afterwards, that on the few patches of bare 
rock at the summits of these lofty mountains, many 
miles from every other specimen of living vegetation, 
a few lichens are found wing. One remarkable 
feature of the glacier world is beautifully described by 
Professor Forbes. The surface, it ap is almost 
every where seamed with the channels of little rills, 
the result of the partial melting produced during the 
day in summer. “These rills combine and unite into 

r streams, which assume sometimes the velocity 

volume of a common mill-race. They run in icy 
channels excavated by themselves; and, unlike the 
water escaping from beneath the glacier, being of ex- 

uisite purity, they are both beautiful and refreshing. 

They seldom, however, pursue their uninterrupted 
course very far, but reaching some crevasse, or cavity 
in the glacier, mechanically formed during its motion, 
they are precipitated in bold cascades into its ic 
bowels, there, in all probability, to augment the 
which issues from its lower termination. Nothing is 
more striking than night 

uce in the superficial drainage of the glacier. No 
— is the sun set, than the rapid chill of evening, 
reducing the temperature of the air to the freezing 
point, or lowe! e nocturnal radiation at the same 
time violently cooling the surface—the glacier life 
seems to lie torpid; the sparkling rills shrink and 
come to nothing ; their gushing murmurs and the roar 
of their waterfalls gradually subside ; and by the time 
that the ruddy tints have quitted the higher hill-to 
a death-like silence reigns amidst these untenan’ 


The Jungfrau is one of the loftiest and most con- 
spicuous peaks of the Alps of Berne, and, till 1841, it 
had never been for certain ascended by any but a 
small party of guides. In the autumn of that year, 
Professor iz, the eminent naturalist of Neuf- 
chatel, Professor Forbes, Professor Heath of Cam- 
bridge, and M. Desor, spent some weeks in exploring 
these wilds, when it suddenly occurred to them to 
make an attempt to ascend the Jungfrau. In this 
project they were encouraged by their guides, and the 
ae was quickly reinforced by other two gentlemen, 

Chatelier of Nantes, and M. of Neuf- 
chatel, a student of theology. Their guides were of 
equal number, the princi ing one of uncommon 
experience and sagacity, Jacob Leuthold. 
Starting from the hospice of the Grimsel, they spent 
the first night at some chalets, or shepherd’s lodges, at 
Moeril, at the head of the Valais, feet above the 
level of the sea. We must pass over the whole of this 
day’s journey, extraordinary object. In 
descending some smooth fields of snow which stretch 
towards the Valais, they observed some small open- 
ings, which proved to be skylights in the roofs of a 
series of chambers in the ice. In these they 
found an azure light of the most surprising trans- 
parency, beauty, and softness, being a reflection from 
the crystalline walls of the interior. 

morning, but were detained two hours for a 
ladder, which ee had to send for to some distance. 
A ladder is necessary in such expeditions, to serve asa 
bridge across fissures or rents in the ice. morn- 


have set out at three o’clock ; it is now five : these two 
hours we must make up on the plain of the glacier. 


Let us, therefore, advance at a quickened pace ; 

enough to follow me must re- 
wait for no one.” A leading 
in such circumstances a 
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who do not feel 


mounted the glacier to the point where the ascent 
becomes steep ; but we were so influenced by Jacob’s 
exhortation, that we accomplished the distance in less 
than four hours. We arrived at half-past nine at the 
snow-fields, which commence with the ascent. It was 
here that we made our first halt, at a place which we 
called the Repose, because the passage we had made, 
and the immense heights which rose im stages in front 
of us, naturally invited us to take some refreshment. 
The Repose is one of the most beautiful situations 
on a glacier that can possibly be met with. We here 
find ourselves in front of an immense amphitheatre, 
in which five great confluent branches of the glacier 
of the Aletsch become confounded with each other. 
Two of the most considerable of these occupy the 

und. descend, one from the sides of 
the Jungfrau—and it is this which many tra- 
vellers name the Glacier of the Jungfrau—and the 
other from the summit of Minch. ‘To the west of 
the Repose, on our left, a vast hollow ran downwards 
between the Jungfrau and Kranzberg, and in this we 
distinguished a series of terraces rising one above an- 
other : it was by this we were to ascend. 

We left at the Re eee ee 
visions, carrying with us only a little bread and wine, 
some meteorological instruments, and articles of diffe- 
rent kinds; among others, a ladder, a hatchet to cut 
steps, and a cord to tie us ther. It was ten o’clock 
when we set foot upon the first plateau of snow ; an 
hour after mid-day, we hoped to be on the summit, if 
no accident occurred ; some of us even thought that 
we should reach it in two hours. Cont: to our 
expectations, we at first found the snow not in a very 
favourable state ; it was neither sufficiently compact, 
nor covered with a crust thick enough to hes us, 80 
knee. We soon came to the fissures, which are every 
where so ape where the declivities begin to become 
steep. e saw some of them here nearly one hun- 

feet wide, but they were not very continuous, 
so that we were able to go round them ; or else they 
were masked, and in that case our guides had to use 
the greatest caution to us from danger. On 
this account we advanced much less quickly than we 
wished, and, in spite of all precautions, many of us 
sunk down, but without sustaining any injury. In 
this way we scaled many terraces ; and always direct- 
ing our course era Pecan | we arrived at a vast expanse, 
commanded on all sides by mighty peaks, the highest 
of which was the Jungfrau. Jacob made us halt here 
a second time, no doubt for the purpose of recon- 
noitring the ground. With to ourselves, we 
saw nothing but insurmountable difficulties on all 
sides: on right, vertical precipices ; on the left, 
masses of ice, which threatened to crush us by their 
fall; and in front, the Great Fissure, to all appear- 
ance im ble, so widely did it yawn. It was now 
near mid-day ; the heat was excessive ; and the guides, 
in order to refresh themselves, placed handfuls A. pa 
on the nape of their necks. Many of us did the same, 
in spite of the remonstrances of others, who, alarmed 
at such imprudence, forgot that, in these elevated 
regions, the material organism, as well as the moral 
nature, is much more independent of hurtful influ- 
ences than in the plain, e reflection of the light 
from the snow was likewise most intense, and almost 


ineuoneeunte, We proceeded straight in the direction | f 
ie 


Great Fissure, which we reached after sur- 
mounting a fourth terrace. It is a gulf of unknown 
depth, opening upon the declivity of the last terrace 
but one, and penetrating somewhat obliquely into the 
snow ; in no place is its breadth less than 10 feet, so 
that there is no means of crossing it without a ladder. 

Our ladder was 23 feet long ; it was consequently 
more than sufficient to stretch across the Great Fis- 
sure. But immediately above the latter, the steepness 
of the terrace was fearfully great for the s of 
about 30 féet ; and, moreover, the snow, which had 
hitherto been very incoherent and almost powdery, 
had suddenly of density—to 
degree that the guides were obliged to cut steps. 
courage was here put to the first proof. Jacob and 
Jaun were the first to mount. When they were half 
way up the terrace, they let down the pr ay us; 
holding it by one of the ends, and the other being 
fixed to the ladder, it served us as a kind of stair. 
All of us, in this way, arrived at the summit of the 
terrace without mishap, but not without difficulties. 
There now remained only one eminence for us to sur- 
mount, in order to reach to Col du Rott-thal [a neck 
soft snow in re snow 0 


lip of the fissure, we witnessed a 

beneath us; at the same time the mass of snow on 
which we stood sunk about a foot. The gui 
was at this moment on the other side ; 


FE 
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supported us sink down. 
cried out to us—‘ Um Gottes Willen, schnell zuriick £ 
(In God’s name, return quickly!) Jacob, on the con- 
far from to be disconcerted, 
told him instantly to hold his tongue ; and making a 
sign to us to follow him, he continued the ascent at a 
quickened pace, repeating, in his Haslian dialect— 
‘Es ist niit; Ganget numme corwirts! (This is no- 
thing ; always f° forward.) Although we had 
experience in glaciers, and were in some degree . 
liarised with all the dangers they present, I must, how- 
ever, confess, that at this moment I felt my heart beat 

icker than usual. Our other companions joined us a 

ew minutes after ; they crossed the fissure and the 
place that sunk without difficulty, having no suspicion 
of the adventure that had occurred to us. It was two 
o’clock when we arrived at the Col de Rott-thal.” 

There now remained by far the most arduous 
of this undertaking. The part of the mountain 
this col, or resting-place, is about a thousand feet in 
height, and rises in a slope as steep as the roof of an 
old-fashioned house, being at an of about forty- 
five degrees. This —_ is enveloped in a thick case of 
hardened ice, clear and slippery on the surface. On 
commencing the ascent, our travellers found it neces- 
sary to have a hollow cut by the guides for every 
footstep they took. Of course, any one diverging in 
the least from this path, would have been precipitated 
to the bottom. To add to the difficulty, the cold in- 
creased, and the party were wrapped for a while in 
dense mist. They were upwards of an hour in gain- 
ing a point near the summit, which a= | then saw at 
the distance of about twenty feet, with nothing in- 
tervening but a steep-sided ridge, gradually rising 
towards the opposite extremity. To reach it seems to 
have been precisely an adventure like that of a slater 
moving along the top of a house—there being “sy 
this difference, that the top of the Jungfrau is cov 
with ice and snow, and its sides many hundreds of 
feet steep-down, without resting-place of any kind. 

M. Agassiz thought it would be impossible to walk - 
along such a place; but the fearless Jacob qui 
showed how it could be done, by planting 
feet on one side, and his pole on the other, i 
across the edge, till he got to the very peak. Wi 
some coaxing, like that of a bird with her young, he 
succeeded in inducing the rest to follow. h, after 
passing to the peak, returned singly to the lower point. 
“ Agassiz,” says M. Desor, “ remained upon the 
nearly five minutes, and when he rejoined us, I saw 
that he was greatly agitated ; in fact, he confessed to 
me that he never experienced so much emotion. When 
I was on the summit, I could not prevent myself, any 
more Agassiz, from giving way to great emotion 
at a spectacle cf such overpowering grandeur. I re- 
mained only a few minutes ; long enough, however, 
to remove any fear that the panorama of the Jungfrau 
will ever be effaced from my memory. After exa- 
mining the most prominent points of this 
unique picture, 1 hastened to rejoin Agassiz, for 1 
eared lest an impression so powerful should deprive 
me of my usual confidence ; I had need of graspi 
the hand of a friend; and I venture to say, that 
never felt so ves my life as when I had seated 
myself by his side on the snow. I believe that both 

us would have wept had we dared; but a man’s 
tears ought to be modest, and we were not alone ; and 
such is the strength of the habits which society makes 
us contract, that, at the height of 12,000 feet, there 
was still a regard to etiquette ! 

It is not the vast 


Jura, seen from an eminence in the plain, 
that they would not long have attracted our atten 

so fascinated were we by the spectacle presented by 
our immediate neighbourhood. Before us lay ex- — 
tended the Swiss plain, and at our feet the anterior 
chains were piled up in stages; and they seemed, by 
their apparent uniformity, still farther to increase the 
size of the mighty peaks which rose almost to our 
level. At the same time, the valleys of the Oberland, 
which, at the moment of our arrival, were shrouded in 
thin mists, could be descried in many and we 
were thus allowed to contemplate the lower world, in 
some measure, through the openings. 

On the southern side, the view was intercepted 
the clouds, which had been collected for some hours 
on the chain of Mont-Rosa. But this disappointment 
was more than com a very extraordinary 
mists accumulated on our 


1 
z 
the ladder left at a particular spot by M. Saussure, in es 
ues below its original station. Mr Forbes there- 
ferior surface on the terminal moraine may have ; 
started from its rocky origin two centuries ago! The 
glacier history of 200 years is revealed in the interval, 
and a block ten times the volume of the greatest of 
the Egyptian monoliths, which has just commenced I 
its march, will see out the course of six generations of . 
e, 
| 
mountains, experience 0 receding year on 
the Col of the Strableck, had taught us that distant : 
views are, in general, very indistinct. Here, from the 
summit of the Jungfrau, the outlines of the distant 
mountains appeared to us still less accurately defined. 
But even had they been as distinct as the line of the ? >, 
’ | when we arrived at the centre 0 e 1as errace, 
, which we went along in a sloping direction, we en- 
proved extremely favourable, but owing to anxiety | countered another fissure, which seemed as if it would . 
; about the ladder, some of them had enjoyed no a stop our progress ; it penetrated, like the ireat Fissure, 
j during the night. When all were prepared, the lead- | obliquely into the mass of the snow, so that one of its . : 
ing guide, Jacob, called them all around him, and ha- | walls was thinner than the other, and ran beneath it 
rangued them in the following terms :—“ We should | —a circumstance which rendered eo ge more 
difficult. As Agassiz, Jacob, Juan, I, had gone ; 
a little in advance, while our companions were still 
engaged in climbing the first ascent, I proposed that t, in the direction of south-west. ey always rose = 
we wait for them, that we might at least get | from the bottom of the Rott-thal, and began to extend 
the rope. Jacob thought we could pass it well enough to the north upon the mountains which separate this 
a without this precaution. In fact, he found a place | valley from that of Lauterbrunnen. We were be- 
man ef some where the fissure was sufficiently narrow to allow him sche 
for the ex to stride over it ; after having done 80, he stretched | time, when they oS a ae 
) Aletsch. ‘To continue, in the words of M. Desor— | out his band and assisted us to do the same. While | us, no doubt from the of some current of air ; 
, “ It is reckoned six leagues from the place where we | three of us were standing on the edge of the northern from the plain, which prevented their extending = 
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farther in this direction. ‘Thanks to this circum- 
stance, we found ourselves all of a sudden in presence 
of a vertical wall of mist, the height of which was 
estimated at 12,000 feet at least, for it penetrated 
to the bottom of the valley of Laute and 
rose many thousand feet above our heads. As the 
temperature was below the freezing — the minute 
drops of the mist were transfo into crystals of 
ice, which reflected in the sun all the colours of the 
rainbow ; one would have said that it was a mist of 
gold which sparkled around us. It was a spectacle at 
once terrible and attractive. 

‘When we had all again returned to the elbow or 
projecting angle mentioned above, Jacob poured out 
a of wine for each of us, and we drank with great 
feeling to the health of Switzerland.” é 

After some remarks on the form of the mountain, 
M. Desor proceeds to state, that the thermometer sunk 
to 26 d Fahrenheit, but they did not feel the 
cold.—* The sky over our heads was perfectly clear, 
and of so deep a blue that it approached to black ; we 
endeavoured to discover the stars in it, which are said 
to be visible during the day at great heights, but we 
did not succeed. It has been pretended that this 
deep tint is only the effect of the contrast with the 
snowy surfaces which surround the observer on all 
sides. But if this were the case, the intensity of the 
hue would be equal in every of the celestial vault. 
Now, this is precisely what did not take place. 

To our great surprise, we discovered on the surface 
of the exposed rock, as well as on the fi ents de- 
tached from it, many lichens in a very fresh state, 
some of which occupied a surface of many inches in 
diameter. We could not expect to find living aw 
at such a height ; it seemed that even the Podurel 
of the glaciers did not ascend thus far, for we did not 
meet with one. To make up for this, we perceived 
a hawk hovering in the air above our heads. One 
would have said that our presence excited its curio- 
sity, for it described many circles around us. 

There is another point on which it remains for me 
to say a single word, and that is, the influence of the 
air, in elevated situations, on the human frame. Many 
naturalists and physiologists will doubtless expect that 
some new facts were observed by us; but I must con- 
fess, that during the whole time we were on the sum- 
mit, and also during the ascent, we experienced none 
of those occurrences, such as nausea, bleeding at the 
nose, ringing of the ears, acceleration of the pulse, 
and so many other inconveniences which those who 
have ascended Mont Biane tell us they were subject 
to. Must we ascribe this to the difference of 1500 

which there is between the height of Mont Blanc 
and that of the Jungfrau! Or rather, should we not 
seek the cause in the habit we had contracted while 
living for many weeks at the height of near 8000 feet !” 

After fixing a pole with a handkerchief upon it in 
the snow of the peak, the party commenced their de- 
scent at four o’clock. The steep slope down to the 
Col de Rott-thal had to be descended backwards, foot 


cut by the guides in ascending. 
7 rm and it must have been 


—— without any remarkable difficulty or adven- 
ure, and a little before midnight, they regained their 
lodgings at the Meeril chalets. 


LIFE AND POETRY OF ROBERT NICOLL. 
Ropert Nicouu died in the latter part of the year 
1837, in his twenty-fourth year, after having drawn 
some attention to his name by the publication of a 
volume of poems, and the able and ardent style in 
which he conducted, for a short time, an English pro- 
vincial newspaper. A second edition of the poems, 
containing many pieces not before published, and 


having a memoir of the author prefixed, has been, | God. 


with a characteristic, disinterestedness, presented to 
the public by Nicoll’s early patron and best friend, 
William Tait of Edinburgh. From this volume, we 
learn that Mr Nicoll was emphatically a child of 
poverty. His father, a small farmer in the parish of 
Auchtergaven, in Perthshire, “had become security, 
to the amount of five or six hundred pounds, for a 
connexion by marriage, who failed and absconded ; 
and the utter ruin of his own family was the almost 
immediate consequence. He gave up his entire pro- 
perty to satisfy the creditors of this individual ; he 
lost even the lease of his farm, and, with his wife and 
several young children, left the farm-house, and be- 
came a day-labourer on the fields he had lately rented, 
with nothing to sustain his wife and himself save the 
consciousness of unblemished and unblamed integrity. 
Robert Nicoll was thus, from the date of his earliest 
recollection, the son of a very poor man, the inmate of 
a very lowly home, the eldest of a struggling family. 
Field labour was the daily lot of his father, and, at cer- 
tain seasons of the year, of his mother also, as far as was 
compatible with the care of her young and increasing 
family ; and the children, as soon as they were con- 
sidered fit for labour, were one by one set to work. 
Yet that goodness and mercy which temper the se- 
vorest lot of the virtuous poor, were around them ; 


and at the lowest ebb of their fortunes, many of the 
best blessings of life must have mingled with and 
sweetened their toils and hardships. That could not 
have been other than a cheerful as well as a happy 
home and hearth, from which sprung the germs of 
Nicoll’s poetry—his songs, his descriptions of rustic 
manners, and his portraits of rustic contemporaries.” 
Like ‘Tasso, he could speak at nine months, and read 
before he was five years old ; his education being al- 
most solely the gift of a mother whose character seems 
to have included much of the heroine. The southern 
reader will be surprised to hear of a boy herding cows, 
and in that situation reading the classic productions 
of English intellect, hired by his own earnings from a 
parish library. From eight years of age, this studious 
boy had to depend entirely on his own resources for 
support. At about thirteen, when already he had 
begun to write in verse, he bound himself apprentice to 
a wine-merchant and grocer in Perth, and he seems 
to have all but served out the full period of seven 


years. A keen and fiery genius, which had not passed 


through the brakes of poverty without some exaspera- 
tion from its thorns, came to maturity at the time 
when the cry for reform was making soberer men 
frantic, and he eagerly imbibed the most extreme of 
what are called radical politics. His opinions gene- 
rally were such as a youth in his situation, self-edu- 
cated, uncorrected by intercourse with more expe- 
rienced and deep-read men, and perhaps a little spoilt 
by flatterers of his own order, is but too apt to form. 
By and by, he seribbled for newspapers and spoke in 
debating clubs ; and he was little more than twenty 
when his writings made him known to literary per- 
sons in Edinburgh, who could appreciate his talents. 
Meanwhile, the poverty of his family coritinued the 
same, though his noble-minded mother made every 
exertion to stem it. With something less than twenty 
pounds, raised by this excellent woman, the young 
poet commenced business with a circulating library at 
Dundee—a line of life which rather favoured than 
obstructed his literary pursuits. The concern was 
necessarily a small one, and its profits extremely 
limited: to help him on, his mother, though living 
thirty miles off, saved him some otherwise unavoidable 
domestic expenses, and sent him from her humble 
home supplies of the oaten bread which frugal 
Scotland still largely uses. How striking a contrast is 
presented by these circumstances to the style of mind 
which must have existed both in Nicoll and his mother, 
as evinced by the following extract from a letter ad- 
dressed by the one to the other in February 1836 :— 
“That money of R.’s [the money borrowed that he 
might commence business] hangs like a millstone about 
my neck, If I had it a I would never borrow again 
from mortal man. it do not mistake me, mother ; 
I am not one of those men who faint and falter in the 
t battle of life. Cowardly is that man who bows 
fore the storm of life—who runs not the needful race 
manfully, and with a cheerful heart. If men would 
but consider how little of real evil there is in all the 
ills of which they are so much afraid—poverty in- 
cluded—there would be more virtue and hap 
and less world and mammon-worship on earth than is. 
Half the unhappiness of life springs from looking 
back to griefs which are past, and forward with fear 
to the future. That is not my way. I am deter- 
mined never to bend to the storm that is coming, and 
never to look back on it after it has ‘ Pain, 
poverty, and all the other wild beasts of life which so 
affright others, I am so bold as to think I could look 
in face without shrinking, without losing res 
for myself, faith in man’s high destinies, and trust in 
There is a point which it costs much mental 
toil and struggling to gain, but which, when once 
gained, a man can look down from, as a traveller from 
a lofty mountain, on storms raging below, while he is 


ing in s . That I have yet gained this 
point in life I will not say, but 1 feel myself daily 
nearer it.’ 


The most assiduous industry, = of life 
and heart, and the kind wishes of many friends, could 
not ensure bread to the poet in his present situation. 
He continued in it a twelvemonth, and during that 
time published his poems, which received much favour- 
able notice from the press, and made him extensively 
known. The fame which he thus acquired, joined to 
the exertions of his friend Mr Tait, abtained for him 
the situation of editor of the Leeds Times, and he re- 
moved accordingly to that town. He entered the 
field of his editorial duties as a young Chippeweyan 
flings himself amongst his enemies in bis first battle. 
His > Sa a boldness and energy which 
t 


were onl more striking from the strong evidences 
which author gave that his heart was in every 
word he uttered. 


midst a host of oppressive duties, 
he remembered an early attachment, and made its 
young and amiable object his bride. But studies 
pursued in boyhood, when tired nature called for re- 
creation, and an incessant subjection now to the ex- 
citement and exhaustion of newspaper life, under- 
sunk under consumption before been an editor 
much above a year. 


Nicoll was a youth of gentlemanlike appearance, 


slender in with pleasing features, and 
of large 
be the finest 


a 

eyes, which Howitt to 
she had ever ar he was, in 
some circumstances, jealous and kindness 
readily brought out at any time all the native softness 
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and suavity of his character. His aspect and demea- 


nour spoke strongly of that nervous temperament 
which gives such an impétus to the mental organisa- :a 
tion, and is so apt to wear it out, and “ fret the pigmy | 
body to decay.” The bulk of his poetry, accordingly, 
appears rather the emanation of ardent and enthu- 
siastic feeling, than of any of the deeper sources of 
thought. He is the Kérner of the young, lowly, and 
aspiring—the class to which he himself belonged. It 
is this class of his poems which are the most original 
and expressive: we think he fails, comparatively, in 
the descriptive, and more decidedly so in the attem 
which he has made at the delineation of rustic c 
ter sty t many verses, as in 
following piece, entitled Our p 
«* Where ance the cosie fire was bien, 
The winter rain-drap owrie fa’s ; 
My father’s floor wi’ grass is green, z 
And roofless are the crumblin’ wa’s. 
Auld thochts, auld times, upo’ my heart 
Are backward rowin’ ane by ane: 


We'll bow our houghs, and hae a crack 
About them on our auld hearthstane ! 


Our laigh cot-house I mind fu’ weel : 
On ae side mither spinning sat, 
Droning auld sonnets to her wheel— 
And-purring by her side the cat. 
Anent was sair-toil’d father’s chair, 
Wha tauld us stories, sad and lane, 
puir folk’s waes, until we wish’d 
Them a’ beside our cosh hearthstane. 


And when the supper-time was o’er, 
The Bevxk was tane, as it should be, 
And Heaven had its trysted hour 
Aneath that sooty auld roof-tree : 
Syne ilka wean was sung to sleep 
Wi sangs 0’ deeds and ages gane ; 
And rest was there until the sun 
Cam’ blinkin’ on our auld hearthstane.” 


The most characteristic style of Nicoll is seen in 
such poems as that entitled Thoughts of Heaven, which 
we quote entire :— 


** High thoughts! 
They come and go, 
Like the soft breathings of a list'ning maiden, 
While round me flow 
The winds, from woods and fields with gladness laden : 
‘When the corn’s rustle on the ear doth come— 
When the eve’s beetle sounds its drowsy hum— 
When the stars, dew-drops of the summer sky, 
Watch over all with soft and loving eye— 
ile the leaves quiver 
By the lone river, 
And the quiet heart 
From depths doth call 
And garners all— 
Earth grows a shadow 
Forgotten whole, 


High thoughts ! 
They are with me 
When, deep within the bosom of the forest, 
Thy morning melody 
Abroad into the sky, thou, throstle, pourest. 
When the young sunbeams glance among the trees— 
When on the ear comes the soft song of bees— 
When every branch has its own favourite bird 
And songs of summer, from each thicket heard !— 
Where the owl flitteth, 
Where the roe sitteth, 
And holiness 
ome sleeping there ; 
nature's prayer 
Goes up to heaven 


High thoughts ! 
are my own 
When I am resting on a mountain's bosom, 
And see below me strown 
The huts and homes where humble virtues blossom ; 
When I can trace each streamlet through the meadow- 
‘When I can follow every fitful shadow— 
When I can watch the winds among the corn, 
And see the waves along the forest borne ; 
Where blue-bell and heather 
Are blooming together. 
And far doth come 


In moments when the soul is dim and darken'd ; 
They come to bless, 
After the vanities to which we hearken’d: 
weariness 


Bursts there not through a glint of warm sunshine, 
A wing’d thought, which bids us not repine? 


4 | 
| 
| 
after foot being carefully retraced in the steps formerly eS. 
In purity, 
Till all is glory 
And joy to me! 
The Sabbath bell, 
O’er wood and fell ; 
I hear the beating 
Of Nature’s heart : 
Heaven is before me— 
God! Thou art! 
High thoughts ! i 
(Those hours of darkness which we all inherit)— 
Come signs and tokens : 
Life’s angel brings 
Upon its wings , 
Those bright communings 
The soul doth keep— } 
, Those thoughts of Heaven 
é So pure and deep !” 
Lines like these, written 
to be a grocer’s ee tee years when he died, 
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to him by one of a few very poetical lines in 8 


** Or by some nameless stream’s untrodden banks.” 


“* We met within a Highland glen— 
Where, wandering to and fro 
Amid the rushes and the broom, 
A pilgrim thou didst go. 
Tripping betwixt thy gowany banks 
I heard thy tinkl: 
Sy 
The primrose thou didst greet! 


Then, nameless stream, I imaged thee 
A pure and happy child, 

‘Whose soul is fill'd with guileless love, 
Its brain with fancies wild ; 

Which wanders ‘mid the haunts of men, 
Through suffering, care, and fear, 

its thoughts and dreams 
In Nature’s faithful ear ! 


Like brothers, streamlet, forth we fared, 
Upon a July morn, 

And left behind us rocky steep, 
And mountain wastes forlorn. 

Where’er thy murmuring footsteps stray’d, 
Along with thee I went ; 

Thy haunts were Nature's ‘fanes, and I 
Was therewith well content. 


Adown by meadows green we roved, 
Where children sweet were playing, 

We glided through the glens of green, 
Where lambkins fair were straying. 

We linger’d where thy lofty banks 
Were clad with bush and tree, 

And where the linnet’s sweetest song 
Was sung to welcome thee. 


Then came the forest dark and deep ; 
As through its shade we went, 

The leaves and boughs, with foliage bow’d, 
Were with thy waters blent. 

And through the leafy vale the sun 
Fell lone and fitfully, 

To kiss thy waves, that from the hills 
Came flowing on with me. 


And when we left the wild-wood’s shade, 
From fields of ripen’d grain 

The reapers’ song came sweetly down, 
And thine replied again. 

Away we went by hut and hall, 
Away by cottage lone, 

Now lingering by a patch ~ hs 
Now moving heedless on 


Where praying monks had been we pass’d, 
And all was silent there, 

Save when thy voice the echoes waked, 
Which heard the hermit’s prayer. 

We pass’d by thickets green and old, 
By craggy rocks so steep, 

And o’er leaf-shadow’d waterfalls, 
We cheerily did leap. 

And then a spot upon us burst, 
Where hills on either side 

Rose up, all clad in coppice-wood, 
Which rock and steep did hide. 

The ivy clasp’d each stone and bush 
Thou flow’dst along between ; 

While rock and river, bird and flower, 
Fill’d up the glorious scene. 


By happy homes of toiling men, 
We this sweet day have pass'd, 

And have enjoy’d each sight and sound, 
As though it were our last: 

And now we loiter lazily 


Now, Highland streamlet, ere we part, 
Which didst thou love the best 

Of all we've seen since, silently, 
We left thy Highland nest ? 

Lovest thou best the meadow green, 
Or Highland valley grey? 

Or lovest thou best, by hagel braes, 
At eventide to stray ? 


’ Or dost thou love where forest trees 

Thy little waves are laving ? 

Or wealthy fields, where golden grain, 
Ripe, to the sun, is waving ? 

The rustle of thy fleety foot 
Upon my ear doth fall— 

Thou stream, like this full heart of mine, 
Dost dearly love them all ! 


Be still unchristen’d ! but I'll keep 
Thy murmurs in my heart. 
My story of thy pilgrimage 
‘Will to the careless tell 
and beauty in 
nnoted things do dwell.” 


One anecdote before parting with this interestin 
the young poet became seriously i 
his mother paid him a visit. On this point, 
the bingraphe r has the following note, which must 
send through every bosom :—* There is much 
epeaking all the ranks of 
society, in s ing of pecuniary matters ; 
if this absurd feeling were to lead to the ~~ eee 
of an anecdote of Nicoll’s mother, which, besides 
characteristic of the woman, illustrates the noble cha- 


ther nobly struggling to educate her ren, and, 
by this means, to raise their condition to the level 
from whence misfortune alone had driven them. Mrs 


Nicoll had by this time acquired some little property, 
solely by her own exertions and industry ; but she 
had no money to spare to defray the necessary ex- 
must have ing, an to see 
her. a friend inquired how she 
had been ab able to incur this expense, as poor Robert 
was in no condition to assist her even to this extent, 
her blunt and noble reply was—‘ Indeed, Mr ——, I 
shore for the siller. hor wages, as a rea her 
‘ harvest fee,’ was the only means aus by which s 
honestly and independently fulfil her 
dying wish, and accomplish the yearning desire of her 
own heart. It would indeed be a sin against what- 
ever gives Scotland her proudest distinction amo — 
the nations, to suppress this anecdote of Robert Nico! 
and his mother. It reveals things to which wealth 
and grandeur may in reverence bow their heads !” 


THE BOX-SEAT MAN. 


Most people who have been in the habit of travelling 
a good deal by stage-coaches, will have observed, it is 
presumed, that, go as soon as they might to the start- 
ing-place, they have invariably found that the best 
outside seat, namely, the box-seat, or seat beside the 
driver, has been already secured by some fortunate 
individual ; the fact of its being so secured being inti- 
mated, not by the personal presence of the said fortu- 
nate individual, but by that of his representative, in 
the shape of a many-caped drab greatcoat, which is 
formally displayed on the much-envied seat, for the 
express purpose of proclaiming prepossession, and 
thus preventing all attempts at appropriation. 

If you are yet but green on the road, that is, if you 
have not yet been much in the way of stage-coach 
travelling, this constant pre-occupation of the box- 
seat by some particularly lucky person will, in all 
probability, puzzle you a good deal for atime. You 
will be unable to conceive who or what the mysteri- 
ous owner of the many-caped drab greatcoat can be, 
and will be much at a loss to understand how he 
contrives to have his greatcoat always so timeously 
deposited on the much-desired seat, since, as already 
remarked, come as early as you please, the many- 
caped coat is sure to be before you. 

An interest, too, of the kind excited by mystery, 
attaches to the owner of the coat, and you each time 
look out for his appearance with a good deal of anxious 
curiosity. You do not yet know that the owner of the 
drab greatcoat is an especial favourite of the driver, 
and of the guard too for that matter, and, indeed, a 
general favourite on the road. Not being aware of 
this, you do not know that the extraordinary apparent 
good fortune which secures him the box-seat is the 
result of a conspiracy amongst waiter, boots, cham- 
bermaid, guard, and coachman, who each and all take 
an interest in having the greatcoat dispatched be- 
times to the coach, placed on the seat so often men- 
tioned, and kept and defended there against all comers 
deadly, until replaced by the man himself. Only 
think, gentle reader, what chance you can have of 
obtaining that seat! Why, you might as well hope 
to get upon the woolsack. 

With perhaps occasionally some little difference of 
feature, the box-seat man is the same every where, 
and has been so from time immemorial. He is a 
stout, jolly. personage, with a rubicund countenance, 
an open, off-hand, free-and-easy manner, and a rich 
jovial voice. He is somewhere between forty and fifty 
years of age ; has been “on the road,” as a commercial 
traveller of course, for nearly thirty years ; and well 
does he know the road—meaning thereby every road 
in England and Scotland, and perhaps not a few also 
of those of the step-sister kingdom. Every turn of 
them does he know—every toll-bar—every inn. As 
regards the last, his knowledge is singularly compre- 
hensive, including a perfect familiarity with the 
names of all the officials connected with them, and a 
thorough acquaintance with the gastronomic excel- 
lences and defects of each. 

In reference to this last subject, long and extensive 
experience has informed him that entire success in a 
variety of dishes is not to be met with in any one 
particular inn on the road. But the same experience 
has informed him of a number of houses, each excell- 
ing in particular and different dishes. Thus, if you 
were to question him on these matters, he would pro- 


being | bably give you something like the following informa- 


tion, astonishing you with the extent of his knowledge, 
and exciting your wonder at the vigilance and care- 
ful observation which could have noted the superior 


“ Why, my dear sir, as for a steak—a regular good 
steak—you must go to the Green Dragon, Brampton. 
The finest steak I ever ate in my life was there. 
Beautiful border of fat—done to a turn—juicy—hot ; 
capital pickles! Gemini! what a morsel !” and he 
rubs his hands in an ecstacy of delight with the sa- 
voury reminiscence. “Now, again, for a mutton chop, 
I would decidedly give the preference to the Black 
Bear at Bath. Splendid chops there, my dear sir— 
splendid, regular South Downers! Bacon and beans! 
Excellent dish—capital !_ The Tiger and Trumpeter, 
York, for that. You get it there in first-rate style. 
Hodge-podge !—Ah! you must come to Scotland for 
that. I never get the right thing any where else. 
Saw it once tried at Chichester—downright failure— 
murdered. Magnificent dish hodge-podge, my dear 
sir, when well got up.” Thus would our friend, if 
questioned, discuss the interesting subject of good 
living, to which he has always been a steady adherent. 

But by what art has he managed to make himself 
so general a favourite on the road ‘—how contrived to 
gain the good graces of so many classes of officials ? 
Why, there are two or three things that contribute 
to this happy result. There is the great length of 


time he has been upon the road, his good humour, 


his frank and pleasaut manner, &c. &c. ; but the prin- 
cipal source of his popularity is his liberality. He 
is @ generous fellow; pays like a prince, especially 
waiters, boots, aver, &e. Waiters, therefore, fly 
to serve him; chambermaids give his bed an extra 
tossing to soften it ; and boots would go through fire 
and water, or swim through a sea of shoe-blacking, to 
do him a good turn. 

It is this last person generally, in conjunction with 
the strapper, and with the connivance of the coach- 
driver, who deposits our friend’s greatcoat on the box- 
seat, being equivalent to a display of the national flag 
by a party landing upon some island as yet only pos- 
sessed by savages. 

We do not know it to be a fact, but we rather sus- 
pect that, in the case of a coach starting very early of 
@ morning, our friend’s coat is deposited on the box- 
seat on the previous night by boots or coachee, to pre- 
vent all possibility of any other person claiming it. 

While all the officials of the road like our box-seat 
man, he in turn likes all of them, but he affects none 
so much as his chum, the coachman. They have 
known each other long, and have journeyed together 
throughout many a cold and stormy night. No won- 
der our friend should be a favourite with coachee, 
when we consider the many little courtesies and en- 
dearments that pass between them. At every stage, 
they take nips of brandy together, our friend, of 
course, paying the cost thereof. At every stage, too, 
sometimes oftener, he supplies coachee with a fresh 
cigar, a box of which he carries fully as much for this 
generous purpose as for his own gratification. And 
then for his knowledge of horse-flesh. His correct 
judgment of, and knowing remarks on, off-side leaders 
and near-side wheelers, how they do endear him to 
coachee’s heart ! Again, our friend is a man to whom 
the latter can with perfect confidence and safety, at 
any time, in the case of any sudden call or emergency, 
intrust the reins—a thing which he could not venture 
upon with one traveller in a thousand. 

“The box-seat man never goes inside a coach, He 
abhors the very idea of it. He, in fact, will not take 
any other than the box-seat. He would rather wait 
for the next coach than do so, should he by any extra- 
ordinary accident have been cut out of his favourite 
seat. To him travelling inside of a coach is one of 
the dullest things imaginable. No cigar smoking ; no 
fun with passing travellers; no joking with toll-bar 
keepers and gaping villagers ; and, worse than all, no 
pleasant confabulation with coachee, the man after 
his own heart on a journey. 

The box-seat man, courteous reader, is the gentle- 
man whose jolly voice is first and most distinctly heard 
in the passage of the inn, after the arrival of the 
coach. It is he, too, who surprises you by appearing 
to be so much at home at every inn he comes to, 
entering each and all of them with the free-and-easy 
air of an old acquaintance, which the cordial welcome 
he meets with shows that he is indeed considered. On 
such occasions, our friend makes straight for the bar. 
There he is received by both host and hostess with a 
most friendly greeting, after which follow the pota- 
tions in which such personages as we are describing 
are somewhat too apt to indulge. 


You never saw the box-seat man, say you, gentle © 


reader! No. Well, then, you may seo him now. 


» 
| 
: we verily think, something of a wonder. As a : 
4 a 
4 { 
| 
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: Beneath the setting sun ; 
My journey ends when starlight comes— 
Thine is not well begun! { 
i 
| 
Without a name, and all unknown, : 
Fair streamlet though thou art, 
1 racter of the peasant-matrons of Scotland. Nicolls, | 
it need not be told, were a very poor family ; the mo- 
as cookery, as regards particular dishes, of establishments | i! 
so far distant from each other. ee ; 
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Look at the coach approaching there. See you that 
immense mass of greatcoat, cloak, and comforter 
planted beside the driver, the which mass is sur- 
mounted by a broad, red human countenance? You 
see it? Yes. Well, then, gentle reader, that is the 
box-seat man ; and seeing one is quite the same as 
seeing a thousand. 


borough, Stormont, and others, were roughly used, 
the quieus being torn from some of their heads. 
Meanwhile Lord George Gordon, who saw not all 
that was going on without, left the body of the House 
every short while, and, from the vs hy the ry 
stairs, harangued the people, who made their 
way into the lobby. His lordship told them that 
certain members, and particularly Mr Burke, were 


THE RIOTS OF 1780. 


Our fathers, till the breaking out of the French 
Revolution, knew no more serious instances of popular 
violence than the riots which took place in London in 
1780. The cause which led to these outrages was the 
passing of a bill to do away with some of the severer 
penal statutes against the Catholics of England. This 
act of the legislature roused the indignation of a large 
portion of the people, and produced much excitement, 
under the influence of which some riots took place in 
Edinburgh and Glasgow in 1779. A vastly ramified 
body, taking upon itself the name of the Protestant 
Association, undertook to petition for the repeal of 
the act; and at their head they placed Lord George 
Gordon, a young member of the House of Commons, 
who had distinguished himself by the part he took in 
the movement. 

Lord George was a younger son of the deceased 
Duke of Gordon (a family recently Catholic), and was 
now in his twenty-eighth year. He had served in the 
army, but retired from it in disgust ; his mind seems 
to have been ever liable to enthusiasm and eccen- 
tricity. In Parliament he dissented from Tories and 
Whigs alike, so that a saying arose, that “there were 
three parties in the house—the Ministry, the Opposi- 
tion, and Lord George Gordon.” In especial was this 
young nobleman zealous in denouncing all propositions 
for relieving the Roman Catholics from their burdens 
and disabilities. On this account he acquired a degree 
of notoriety throughout the country, as almost any 
public man may do who adopts a hobby and adheres 
to it obstinately. In Parliament he was generally 
thought a well-meaning man, with a slight craze upon 
the subject of religion. In manners he was modest 
and reserved, though warm at times in his oratory. 
It is stated that, on one occasion, he went and asked 
an audience of the king. His request being granted, 
he entered the royal closet, and deliberately bolted 
the door behind him. He then gravely addressed his 
majesty, and, warning him of what had pushed the 
Stuarts from the throne, asked him to order his mini- 
sters to support the Protestant petitions. The king 
said, that not he but Parliament had passed the relief- 
_ bill ; and Lord George could get no more out of him. 

Things gradually assumed an alarming form. De- 
putation after deputation came from the country, and 
large aggregate meetings took place in London. An 
anti-Catholic petition was drawn up, which received 
what was then the unusual number of 120,000 sig- 
natures. Great influence was used by the friends of 
Lord George to wean him from his connexion with a 
body to which his name added some respectability ; 
but their exertions were in vain. At length the crisis 
arrived. An assembly was held in Coachmakers’ Hall, 
for the purpose of a the best way of pre- 
senting the great petition to the House of Commons. 
The chai . George Gordon, spoke warmly, 
and recommended that the association should meet 
in St George’s Fields, at ten o’clock on the ensuing 
Friday, the 2d of June, when they might accompany 
him to the House, and give him the weight of their 
countenance while he presented their petition. He 
warned them to appear in numbers, as he would not 

sent the petition unless 20,000 men were assembled. 
‘or the sake of distinction, he told them to come with 
blue cockades. All this was agreed to. 

The poor young man, vain, doubtless, of his posi 
tion, little thought what an engine of mischief he was 
setting in action, and how vain his own power to check 
its operations. At ten o’clock, on the 2d of June, a 
vast multitude assembled at the appointed spot ; it 
was said to have numbered from 40,000 to 60,000 per- 
sons. At eleven, the hero of the day appeared, and 
- my oy the procession. It came clearly out on trial 
that he did not wish the whole to advance to the 
House, but he wished a parade ; and one party was 
ordered to cross London Bridge, another across Black- 
friars, and a third was to follow himself across West- 
minster Bridge. Away, accordingly, they went, with 
banners flying, and music playing. ‘They reached the 
House with all due decorum ; but when Lord George 
had entered, they fell into great disorder. Blocking 
up the avenues to both Houses, they engaged in bawl- 
ing their favourite rallying ery of “ No Popery,” and 
soon began to notice the obnoxious members, peers, 
and commoners, as they The Archbishop of 
York was grossly abused ; Lord Bathurst was hustled 
and kicked ; Lord Mansfield had his carriage smashed ; 
the Duke of Northumberland had his poaes picked ; 
the Bishop of Litchfield had his gown torn ; the Bishop 
of Lincoln had the wheels pu’ from his carriage, 
and he only preserved his life by entering a house, and 
eseaping by the leads ; and Lords ‘Townshend, Hills- 


posing the cause. “Gentlemen,” he said, “Lord 
North calls youamob.” ‘This was the way, certainly, 
to make matters worse, and worse they accordingly 
became. The House was in a state of siege. ‘T 
entering members were maltreated, and attempts were 
made to force a way into the body of the senate, the 
sitting members of which remained in great le 
Lord George, who, according to the evidence, seemed 
inflated with childish joy at this display of his influ- 
ence on the masses, was warned, remonstrated with, 
and even seriously threatened, by his friends. General 
Grant, a near relative, said to him, “ For God’s sake, 
Lord George, do not lead these poor people into 
danger ;’ and Colonel Gordon, another relative, loudly 
accosted him, in the hearing of the people, with the 
words, “My Lord George, do you intend to bring 

our rascally adherents into the House of Commons ! 
lf you do, when the first man of them enters, I will 
lunge my sword, not into his, but into your body !” 
rd George only smiled, as if in superior wisdom, 
and continued his addresses, remarking on the vain 
efforts made to dissuade him from his duty. 

A party of the horse-guards had been sent for, and 
arrived under Justice Addington. With great good 
sense, that gentleman prevented the apparently im- 
pending conflict, by assuring the people that he would 
send away the military, if they would promise to dis- 

rse quietly. By this means, he got many of the 
to gohome. The great petition being 
only supported by six members, Lord George was 
persuaded to enter a chariot and go away, as a means 
of dispersing the rest. ‘The remaining rabble drew 
him to the city in triumph. Somewhat alarmed by 
this time at sight of the many-headed creature he 
had stirred up to fury, he begged earnestly that all 
would go home. But mischief was yet to come of this 
assemblage. 

Order been restored around the Houses of Par- 
liament, but not elsewhere. The mob separated into 
divisions, and proceeded to vent their excitement on 
the Roman Catholic places of worship. ‘The fine 


chapel in Duke Street, Lincoln’s-Inn-Fields, and also | beca 


that in Warwick Street, Golden Square, were attacked 
and stripped of their ornaments ; the altars, pulpits, 
pews, and benches, were made fires of, and nothin 
was left but the bare walls. The military were called, 
but did not arrive in time noe the evil, though 
several rioters were captured. Here it may be re- 
marked, once for all, that tt blame was subse- 
p mags | attached both to the civil and military powers 
‘or their inefficiency during the whole riots. The 
did attack, and shoot, and slay, but not with suc 
concentration of their force as might be ex to 
make a decided impression. The Lord Mayor was 
much blamed for want of energy, and, indeed, the 
civil power was generally much at fault. 

On Saturday the destruction was slight; but on 
Sunday, some of the remaining chapels, and the houses 
of the Catholics in and about Moorfields, were gutted, 
and bonfires made of the furniture. On Monday, a 
Rarty destroyed the Catholic chapels in Me ow Lane, 

apping ; and a second party went to Nightingale 
Lane, East Smithfield, where they destroyed chapels, 
and committed other ou . The houses of Sir 
George Saville, the mover of the relief-bill, and of two 
merchants, were also reduced to bare walls. 

But on Tuesday, though proclamations and rewards 
were issued, though the city was laid under martial 
law, and though the soldiery repeatedly used their 
arms in the streets, the audacity of the rioters rose to 
a still ter height. Among the private houses 
utterly destroyed on this day, were those of Justice 
Hyde, Justice Cox, and Sir John Fielding. Of many 
such atrocities which succeeded, it is unnecessary to 
speak, the destruction of private property bei 
immense. Proceeding from to more, the mo 
now attacked and gained an entrance to Clerkenwell 
prison, and speedily set the prisoners at liberty. New- 
gate underwent a worse fate. The mob commanded 
the keeper to deliver up the confined rioters. He 
firmly refused, on which they to break the 
windows, to batter the gates with pickaxes and 
sledge-hammers, and to attempt to climb the walls. 
The effective mischief, however, was done by com- 
bustibles, which they threw into the keeper’s house, 
till it was in flames. These were soon communicated 
to the chapel, and subsequently to the prison. Duri 
the spreading of the conflagration, the rioters 
made their way among the cells, and, by means of 
their sledge-hammers, released all the prisoners, 
amounting in number to three hundred, among whom 
were four condemned to death. These auxiliaries 
from Clerkenwell and Newgate were not likely to 
oun the excited city. y lives were lost at 
the ing of Newgate. 

The climax of the confusion was still to come. 
Encouraged by the disgraceful supineness of the civil 
authorities, they became so insolent as to send notice 
to the prisons of King’s Bench, the Fleet, New 
Bridewell, at what hours they would come and burn 


down ; i 


as 
bilit 
Inl 
was 


exercised towards Mr distiller, Hol- 
was Langdale, 


presented a spectacle scarcely to be led even in 
the annals of war. Six-and-thirty were i 
at one time in different quarters of the city. At the 
risons, and in Holborn, the co: tions were dread- 
beyond description. d while the trembli 
citizens glanced from their loop-holes at the sheets 
fire and clouds of smoke floating over the capital, they 
also heard the fierce roaring of the authors of the mis- 
chief, alternating with the ominous report of mus- 
ketry, tehual in platoons. A few hours before, 
the king had held a privy council, at which the feeble- 
ness of the magistracy, and the probable destruction 
of the city, were taken into serious consideration. 
The Attorney-General, Wedderburn, afterwards 
Chancellor under the title of Lord Loughborough, of 
course attended. ‘The king asked Mr Wedderburn for 
his official opinion, when the learned gentleman stated, 
in the most precise terms, that such an assembly. of 
depredators might be dispersed without waiting for 
forms, or reading the riot act. “Is that a9 declara- 
tion of the law as Attorney-General ?” asked the king. 
Wedderburn ey directly in the affirmative, 
the king said—* Then let it be so done.” The Attor- 
ney-General immediately drew up the order, which 
was afterwards generally acknowledged to have come 
just in time to save the city. Armed with this au- 
thority, the officers now proceeded to act vigorousl 
for the suppression of the riot. Powder and ball, 
however, were less destructive to the rioters than 
their own ind appetites. At the distilleries, in 
particular, of Mr Langdale, from whose vessels non- 
rectified spirits ran for hours along the gutters, the 
mob lifted the liquid in pailfuls, and great numbers 
drank till they killed themselves on the spot, were 
trampled to death, or perished in the flames. 

During Wednesday, two attempts were made on 
the bank, but a very stron baffled their efforts. 
Through the night that followed this awful day, men, 
women, and children, ran up and down the streets 
intoxicated, or laden with plunder. The Thursday 
saw something like a cessation of the work of mis- 
chief, the regular army and militia having poured into 
the city in such numbers, as to give ample means of de- 
fence. Confusion still reigned, however, and the shops 
were every where shut. On Friday, the metropoli 

me , and on that day the Gordon Riots may 
be said to have come to a close. 

‘The number of persons who perished in these riots 
could not be accurately ascertained. According to 
the military returns, 210 persons died by shot or 
sword in the streets, and 75 in hospitals ; 173 were 
wounded and captured. How many died of injuries 
unseen, cannot be computed. Many more perished 
in the flames, or died from excesses of one kind or 
other. Justice came in at the close to demand her 
due. At the Old Bailey, 85 persons were tried for 
the riots, and of these 15 were finally executed, one 
woman, a negro, being of the number. By a special 
commission for Surrey county, 45 prisoners were tried, 
and 26 of them capitally convicted, though two or 
three received respites. 

What did Lord George Gordon all this while? 
“ Filled with consternation at the riots,” as his coun- 
sel on trial said, he, on the 7th of June, the terrible 
Wednesday, sought an audience of the king, profess- 
ing that it would be of service in checking the riots. 
No doubt the poor young nobleman would have asked 
the king to proclaim the intention of how the 
relief-biil, as if such a step would have the slight- 
est effect. But the king told him first to go and 
yee his loyalty by checking the riots, if he could. 

rd George did really go into the city ; but the Pre- 
sident of the Protestant Association was now power- 
less, and does not seem even to have spoken to the 
mobs. One act he did which has been hastily brought 
up against him by a late novelist. A young man 
came to the door of his coach, and besought his lord- 
ship to sign a paper, drawn up for the purpose, which 
ran thus :—“ true friends to the Protestants, I 
hope, will be particular, and do no injury to the pro- 
perty of any true Protestant, as I am we the 
proprietor of this house is a staunch and worthy friend 
to the cause.” It has been insinuated that Lord 
George Gordon wrote for friends many protection- 
papers like this, the language of which certainly im- 
plies a knowledge and approval of the intent to attack 
those who were considered enemies. But the young 
written by himself, that 

i signed it hurriedly in compassion. When 
shown to the mob, it saved the man’s house. 

Lord George was arrested on the 9th of June, and 
conveyed to the Tower under a strong guard. The 
government thought it prudent to allow eight months 
to elapse before trying him ; and he was then absolved, 


justly to all appearance, of any foreknowledge 
of the Foting. The 4 


w y vagaries which confirmed the proba- 
ing afflicted with a degree of insanity. 

86, he openly embraced Judaism, and soon after 
convi of a libel on the queen of France. He 


‘fled, to escape the sentence, but was retaken in a few 
months, and confined in Newgate, 


where he lived 


until fever cut short his career, on the lst November, 
1706, ot the age of forty-two. Ho was mach beloved. 
prisoners, reaso’ i 

and humane. Two Jewish maid-servants, ae ge 
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value to nearly L.100,000, were consumed and = 
wise destro = At the close of Wednesday, London 
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through enthusiasm, waited on him daily up to his 
death. The tact weds of Look Geodon were 
characteristic. The French Revolution had attracted 
him as a glorious event, and he died crazily chanting 
its watchword, “ Ca ira!” 


THE FRESWICK PILOT. 


(Our attention has been drawn to a small volume—‘‘ Sketches 
from John O’Groats, in Prose and Verse,” purporting to be the 
composition of James T. Calder, schoolmaster of Canisbay. 

from such a remote locality as the extreme northern 
int of the island of Great Britain, where there exist no means 
literary improvement, and being, as we are told, the first 
work of the kind ever printed or published in Caithness, we are 
iuclined to look upon its unpretending pages with an indulgent 
eye, and hope yet for better things from its unfortunately situated 
author. Consisting for the greater part of legendary stories of 
no general interest, we select the following as almost the only 
piece not associated with the superstitions of a past age :—] 
Ir is probable that few of my readers ever before heard 
of the name of Finlay Mowat, the Freswick pilot. Fin- 
lay flourished about the middle of the sixteenth century, 
and was rather a celebrated person in his way. From his 
boyhood, our hero showed a great predilection for the 
sea; and when he grew up to man’s estate, his chief 
employment was acting as a pilot to vessels passing 


through the Pentland Firth, which at this period was. 


the terror of all strangers. Though gifted with a large 
cranium and rapid utterance, and possessing undoubted 
skill as a pilot, Finlay was tooled upon by his friends 
and acquaintances as of inferior mental capacity. But 
there were some clever points about him notwith- 
standing. Like the generality of those who are said to 
“want a cast,” he had a great memory, and was ex- 
tremely ready-witted. He was, at the same time, very 
venturesome, and very confident of his own nautical abi- 
lities, Every puff of wind or ripple of land-sea did not 
deter him from following his calling on his favourite ele- 
ment. 
One afternoon, as our pilot was taking his dinner, one 
of his children came running in with the welcome intelli- 
gence that a large vessel was “flagging.” Finlay in- 
stantly threw down his , wiped his mouth with the 
back of his hand, and flew to the door. Then, shutting 
the one eye, and looking through his fist as a telescope 
with the other, he espied one of the largest ships he had 
seen for some time making the customary signal for a 
pilot. Having collected his crew, Finlay, without losing 
a moment’s time, launched his skiff, hoisted his small 
lugg-sail, and set off. On nearing the vessel, a rope was 
thrown to the boat, and in a twinkling our pilot was on 
deck, in his seal-skin cap, black grey unmentionables, and 
pea-jacket of the same material, fastened round the waist 
with a large leathern strap and brass buckle. Finlay 
looked about him for a moment or two with a sort of 
bewildered curiosity. He had been on board of many 
vessels in his time, but there was something about this 
one, which was called by the formidable name of the 
Leviathan, that he had not observed in any other. There 
seemed to be a great many arms and lethal weapons of 
every description lying about the deck ; and the crew 
were a set of the roughest and most desperate-looking fel- 
lows he ever saw in his life. Among other things, a black 
flag, with the horrible device of a death’s head, particularly 
struck him. Was he on board a pirate ship ? The unplea- 
sant suspicion flashed across his mind; but he thought it 
it to “keep a calm sough,” and make no remarks on 
the matter. ‘‘ Are you a regular pilot ?” demanded Cap- 
tain Gruffwater, the master of the vessel, a fierce-looking 
fellow, about forty, with huge red whiskers, and a deep 
scar across the left eye-brow. “® What’s your wull, sir?” 
asked Finlay, touching his cap with the most respectful 
deference. “I say, are you a regular pilot 2?” “ Oh, ay, 
sir,” responded Finlay, * quite reglar. I manteen as good 
a character as any in wur toon, and can show ye a certi- 
ficate to that effect, signed by the minister, session clerk, 
and four elders.” “ Confound your certificate,” cried the 
captain, provoked at his stupidity; * I say, are you in the 
habit of regularly piloting, and well acquainted with the 
coast hereabouts, particularly the Orkneys ?” “ Oh, I un- 
derstan’ ye noo, sir,” replied Finlay ; “ yes, I know every 
hole and bore about them perfectly. 1 have piloted shi 
in ma time to every pairt o’ the Orkneys. I know the 
whole from Cantick Head, owre by there, in Waas, to the 
Start of Sanda. If I only could write, I would engage to 


. pilot a ship to any pairt o’ the known world, Whar d’ye 


want me to carry ye till, if it’s a fair question?” “To 
Kirkwall,” answered Captain Gruffwater. “ Vera well,” 
said Finlay, and ordering his own boat home, he imme- 
diately took charge of the vessel, and began to issue out 
his orders in a strong authoritative tone, and to swear 
lustily at the crew, partly to be revenged on the captain 
for bullying him, and partly to impress the ship’s com- 

y with a favourable idea of his courage and ind 


he, “I have doubts as to your fitness for taking 
ex us to least danger, the first thing I shall do 
will be to blow your brains out.” Finlay scratched the 
i and said that he would do all that a 
man could to bring them to the harbour; but 
as the night was likely to be very rough, and there would 
be no moonlight, he thought they would better lie to 
at the back of Duncansbay-Head till next morning, and 
then they would see their way clearly. To this v 
reasonable and salutary proposal Gruffwater objecte 
He said he would not lie out all night ; and ordered the 
pilot, if he could not bring him to Kirkwall, to bring him 
to some other port. While this point was discussing be- 
tween Mowat and the chief buccaneer, an individual, 
having the appearance and attire of a person of quality 
of the period, hastily ascended the companion-ladder, and 
came on deck. The stranger’s countenance, though not 
handsome, was strongly marked and intelligent, with a 
peculiar air of audacity and recklessness about it, like 
one habituated to desperate enterprises. This person, 
whom the captain addressed by the name of Northland, 
also expressed a great wish to get into port, and in- 
sisted that the pilot should give it a trial. ‘ Vera well,” 
said Finlay, “ let us bear away then to Widewall; but I 
tell ye, before han’, ye may look out for a wet jacket.” 
After Dre | Duncansbay-Head, the wind and sea in- 
creased in violence, and as Finlay a they got 
atremendous washing, particularly off the island of Swana. 
The night, which proved exceedingly dark and rainy, 
added not a little to the danger and difficulty of the pas- 
sage. By great good luck, however, Finlay at length got 
the Leviathan safe into the commodious bay of Wide- 
wall; and now he thought he had nothing to do but get 
his pilot fee, and make the best of his way home across 
the Firth. But he found that he was not so easily to get rid 
of his new acquaintances. The captain told him that he 
had still further occasion for his services, and forbade him, 
on the peril of his life, to leave the ship. It was in vain 
that poor Finlay appealed to his humanity and conscience 
(things of which Gruffwater knew nothing), and repre- 
sented that he had a wife and six helpless children de- 
pending upon him, and that he could not be any length of 
time from home. Gruffwater would, on no consideration, 
allow him to leave the vessel. Finlay found himself in a 
most disagreeable plight. To add to his other miseries, he 
was half starved, ~~ got nothing since he came on 
board except some mouldy bread and a piece of salt junk, 
which burnt him up with thirst, to quench which he was 
allowed nothing but some bad water, and not even a 
sufficiency of that. Whether this was owing to the nig- 
gardliness of the captain, or to the lack of eatables and 
drinkables on board, he did not know. Finlay’s appe- 
tite, in general, was excellent, and it was a hard thing, 
he thought, to be treated as a slave and starved at the 
sane time. He wished he had never set his foot on 
board this cursed vessel, which, in his opinion, was 
rightly named the Leviathan. 

The next morning the captain told Finlay that, as he 
was short of provisions, he would have to accompany, as 
land pilot, a foraging party of his crew ashore. Finlay 
at first vehemently protested against going on any such 
unlawful expedition. He could not, he said, conscien- 
tiously engage in an act of downright robbery. He was 
a poor but honest man, and had nothing but his cha- 
racter to depend on, and so forth. Finlay’s arguments 
weighed nothing with the pirate, who gave him the alter- 
native of either going with his men, or being tucked up 
to the yard-arm and hanged for his obstinacy. In this 
fearful dilemma Finlay thought it best to make a virtue 
of necessity, and accompany the marauders. A party of 
twenty-five stout fellows, armed with swords and pistols, 
and headed by Northland, now took boat and went 
ashore, the pilot being placed in the van, and threatened 
with death the moment he made the least attempt to 
escape. The fiery cross, we believe, neither at this nor 
at any former period was ever used in Ultima Thule. 
The rumour of the invasion, however, spread like wild- 
fire, and a large body of the inhabitants soon collected to 
beat off the enemy, armed, for the most part, with graips 
and pitchforks. At the head of this formidable band 
appeared the Laird of Hoxy, mounted on a long-tailed 
grey garron, with a hair halter and pad of sheep’s skin, 
= equipped with an old broadsword, which, like Hudi- 

ras's 


** Trenchant blade Toledo, trusty, 
For want of fighting was grown rusty.” 


To “screw their courage to the sticking point,” Hoxy 
addressed them in a pee harangue, to which his 
followers responded with a loud cheer, and brandishing 
their weapons, set off at a quick march to meet the free- 
booters. On observing the islanders, the pirates, who 


ence. “ Don’t hurry the men in that way, sir,” said the 
captain ; “ give them a little time.” “ Not a moment,” said 
Finlay ; “ don’t you see the ebb-tide is half spent, and the 
night will be on us ere ye can look about ye. The Pent- 
land Firth is no a thing to be trifled wi’.” 
By this time the night was setting in. The sun had 
a9 down in an ugly “ bank,” and the wind, which was 
itherto from the south, suddenly chopped about to the 
north-west, and began to blow freshly. There being 
pt appearance of what seamen term a “ dirty night,” 
the higher sails were now stowed, the top-sails double- 
reefed, and the ship otherwise trimmed to meet the ap- 
proaching gale. Finlay continued to issue out his orders, 
and swear with increased vehemence. “ Beara han’, tak 
@ pull upon your lee braces there; haul home your fore 


and main sheets.” 

Meantime, Captain Gruffwater paced the deck hur- 
riedly, now looking at the sky, and now at the rigging of 
the ship. He did not like the ce of the weather, 
and he had no great confidence in the skill of his pilot, 
who to him to be an ignorant and dent 
blockhead. At length he seized a pistol, and coming 
close up to Finlay, as he was standing beside the helms- 
man, and swearing away at a great rate, “Sirrah,” said 


were dispersed in small parties, immediately formed 
themselves into a body, and fired a volley at them as soon 
as they approached within gunshot. [This act dis- 
persed the party.] The ~~ complimented them 
with a cheer and a second volley on their departure, 
and having now nothing to disturb them, set about 
collecting their booty. As soon as they had got on 
board with their plunder, the Leviathan weighed anchor, 
and set sail for Kirkwall, passing through Ham: Sound, 
Previous to sailing, Finlay once more begged Captain 
Gruffwater to allow him to go home, adding, that 
if his request was granted, he would ask no pilot fee. 
Gruffwater, with a sardonic smile, said that he was a 
most useful fellow, and a first-rate pilot, and that he 
could not dispense with his services as long as he re- 
mained in the Orkneys. Finlay did not know what to 
think. He found himself actually a prisoner on board 
the pirate ship ; and what added to his distress, he saw 
no means of escape. From some words which he over- 
heard between the captain and Northland, the pirates 
evidently intended anne Se town of Kirkwall. It 
struck Finlay that in all probability he would be forced 
to accompany them on this occasion also, and he trembled 
at the idea of an encounter with the the 


civic authorities of Kirkwall. 


The pirates arrived in Kirkwall Bay in the evening; 
and no sooner was the ship anchored, than they set 
about preparing for the intended attack. The long-boat 
and jolly-boat were both lowered, and forty stout fellows, 
the very pick of the crew, together with Finlay, em- 
barked under the c of the same individual who led 
them on in the late foray in South Ronaldshay. The 
citizens, who had no expectation of the coming attack, 
had mostly all retired to bed; but the landing of the 
buccaneers being fortunately discovered ere it was too 
late, the alarm bell was instantly rung from the lofty 
steeple of St Magnus, and the Kirkwallers, in a very short 
time, mustered to a man in Broad Street, armed with 
every possible sort of weapon, and headed by Gilbert 
Balfour, the governor of the castle, and Provost Mainland 
—the latter gentleman, in the h of the moment, 
having taken time only to throw on official hat and 
his drawers! A desperate conflict now took place be- 
tween the parties. The Kirkwallers fought with the 
most determined gallantry, and pressed so hard upon the 
irates, that they eventually found it necessary to retreat, 
eaving behind three of their number mortally wounded. 
During the flight, six of them were captured; the rest 
with some difficulty got to their boats, and effected their 
escape on board the Leviathan. The prisoners, of whom 
the unfortunate Finlay happened to be one, were imme- 
ay lodged in the castle of Kirkwall to await their 
oom. 


To describe the poor pilot’s state of mind at this 
moment would be impossible. Balfour and the civic 
authorities were bent on summ punishment, and 
Finlay saw nothing before him but the prospect of being 
hanged. Among other grave considerations, the thought 
of what would become of “ Maggie and his sma’ family,” 
after he was gone, brought the tear into his eye, “ albeit 
unused to the melting mood.” He began seriously to 
think of preparing for another world, having, as he well 
knew, a great many sins to account for, both of omission 
and commission. In short, he became a great penitent ; 
but still he felt a-reluctance to leave the world, particu- 
larly in the circumstances in which he was placed. To 
die decently and honourably in his bed like a Christian 
was nothing ; but to be hanged by the neck in Orkney, 
and that, too, for a crime of which he was not guilty, 
was a most distressing and unfortunate business, But 
how was he to clear himself? He had no friends or ac- 
quaintances in Kirkwall, and before he could get any 
over from Caithness, he would be defunct—dead as a 
herring. At length he bethought himself of his certifi- 
cate from the kirk session, which invaluable document 
he generally carried along with him. This testimonial 
satisfactorily proved two things—namely, that the bearer 
thereof was a native of Canisbay, and, at the time when 
it was written, which was two years back, he maintained 
a decent moral character ; but as Mr Inkster, the tuwn- 
clerk, shrewdly observed, he might be a pirate and a 
vagabond now. Fortunately, at this critical period, 
Mowat, the Laird of Bucholie, to whom Finlay was par- 
ticularly well known, happened to arrive in Kirkwall, 
and through his means, aided by the certificate in ques- 
tion, the pilot was acquitted of the charge of piracy, and 
liberated from prison. 

The next day, two ships of war, commanded by Grange 
and Tullibardine, arrived in Kirkwall Bay in pursuit of 
the pirate ship, which contained the celebrated Earl of 
Bothwell. It was he who had headed the two plunder- 
ing expeditions just described. Grange and Tullibardine 
were much ay Saran in not falling in with the fugi- 
tive, Bothwell having, some hours previous to their 
arrival, sailed for the North Isles, 


EMIGRATION TO CANADA. 


Tue Scotsman gives an abstract of a late report on this 
subject, from which we gather that the circumstances 
which for some years checked the stream of population 
in its course across the Atlantic have now ceased, and 
that the last year’s emigration to Canada alone was 28,086, 
of whom there were of adult males 10,952, of adult females 
8,468. It appears from this report, that the voyage by 
the emigrant vessels to Canada is unfavourable to infant 
life, the number who died on the passage, out of 5065 
children under 7 years of age, being 161. 

During the last twelve years, 321,807 persons have emi- 
grated to ports in the United States, and 347,632 to ports 
in Canada, — in the one instance an average of 26,800 
per annum, and in the other 28,700. It thus appears, 
speaking roughly, that the population of this country in- 
creases about as much every two months as emigration 
reduces it ina year. The average length of voyages to 
Quebec is 47 days, the shortest — being those 
which commence in April and May. The following pas- 
sages from the report are interesting, and may be of use 
to our readers :— 

“ The number of emigrants who have received parochial 
aid or assistance from their landlords to emigrate this 
season, considerably exceeds that of 1840, and amounts 
to 2124, of whom from England there were 807 ; Ireland, 
546 ; and from Scotland, 771. Those from England, with 
the exception of 110 Irish emigrants from Liverpool, aided 
by the Earl of Fitzwilliam, from his estate in Wicklow, 
were sent out chiefly under the sanction of the Poor-Law 
Commissioners, and were (as well as those who have 
emigrated during these several years past under the same 
authority) well and amply provided for. 

The Scotch emigrants were, I regret to say, not so well 
provided; and many of them were quite unsuited, by 
their previous mode of life, to succeed in a country where 
agricultural employment is their chief be aggre They 
are principally from Glasgow and Paisley, and landed 
here, many in great distress, and all very poor. From 
the former port there were 663, chiefly weavers, and a 
few mechanics; the latter have generally done well, 
They are members of the different emigration societies, 
and have been enabled to emigrate by public su 
tions and weekly contributions made by each family, by 


which means they were barely able to procure a passage 
the necessary provisions for the voyage. They con- 
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ently landed here in a destitute state, and depending 


on immediate employment for the support of their nume- 
rous families. They all to have left their homes 
under the impression that they would be supported and 


forwarded to any section of the province they wished to 
settle in at ae ge ex , and that, if they could 
only reach this port, all their wants would be provided 
for. I had the greatest difficulty in making them under- 
stand that all the government would undertake to do for 
them would be to put them in the way of obtaining em- 
yment (which I offered to them in this neighbour- 

), and that they must depend on their own indust: 

for support. Should employment not be procured here, 
stated that they would be assisted to proceed to other 
places where it would be obtained. Some few families, 
numbering nearly sixty remained here, and 
worked for two or three months on the roads, at 2s. 9d. 
and 3s. a-day. They are now settled on land in the 
flourishing townships of Leeds and Ireland, about fifty 
or sixty miles from this city, and are in a fair way, from 
their own industry, of being in a few years independent. 
Ihave the gratification at present to know that their 
ilies are above want. eir success has been pro- 
moted by some influential Scotch gentlemen in this city 
(Quebec), who, seeing their willingness and industry, 
we trusted them with provisions and a few other ne- 
cessaries to enable them to get through the winter. With 
the exception of this party, all the others were determined 
to proceed further up the country. Toronto appears to 
be their halting place. A few had sufficient means to 
carry them so far, and others disposed of their effects to 
enable them to reach Montreal, where some obtained 
employment, but the greater part were forwarded at 
= expense to Toronto. By a report received 
the emigrant agent in that city, forwarded to me by 
Mr Hawke, it appears that the Scotch weavers are the 
only immigrants this season who appear to have been 
unsuccessful. From their want of knowledge of agricul- 
tural labour, these immigrants were of little or no use to 
the farmer; and, in the absence of any public work in 

that section of the province, they found great difficult 
in obtaining employment. Another party of Scotch 
immigrants, who landed in an equally if not in a more 
destitute state, were those in the brig Lady Hood, and 
ship Charles, from Thurso, They are of the agricultural 
class, and consist of 38 families, 223 persons, from the 
Western Isles, principally from Lewis, and only two or 
three of them speak English. Owing to a long and tedious 
passage, they landed here in t distress, from want of 
provisions. They all eeded to settle in the town- 
—_ of Bury and Lingwick, in the eastern townships, 
and appear to have emigrated on the invitation of a party 
of their countrymen, who came out a few years since, 
and who, although they landed poor and friendless, are 
now doing well, and placed in comfortable circumstances. 

Had these people arrived a month or two earlier in the 
season, when employment was abundant, they would 
have no doubt been able to get through the winter with 
comparative ease, as, during the harvest months, employ- 
ment was very plenty in that section of the province, 
and labourers in great demand. 

It is of the ,reatest importance that the advantage of 
arriving in the colony at as early a period in the season 
as possible, should be impressed on the labouring portions 
‘of the immigrants who come out at their own expense, 
and also on the landholders who wish to give assistance 
to their poor tenantry to emigrate, as every thing depends 
on the time of their arrival here. Those who sail from 
the United Kingdom in the months of April and May, 
arrive in time to take advantage of the spring and sum- 
mer work. They have thus time to look ikea them, and 
secure a home for their families against the coming of 
winter. On the other hand, as in the instance of the 
last-mentioned party, if emigrants arrive at a season when 
nearly all employment ceases, the winter approaches be- 
fore they can get themselves ard their families into the 
interior of the country, and they are thrown on the bene- 
volence of the colonists, or have to drag through a long 
and severe winter, depending on charity for support. 

Although I have represented to your Excellency that 
a large portion of the emigrants have arrived and in 
distress, still, the number of those whose intelligence and 
proportionate wealth will add to the value of our colonial 

lation is incomparably greater; and I consider, on 
whole, that the emigration of the past season presents 
the most favourable aspect. The general character and 
conduct of the emigrants is gratifying beyond description, 
and I have not heard of a single instance of improper con- 
duct or crime from any of the different agencies through- 
out the province, This is greatly to be attributed to the 
increasing influence of the tem ce societies, which, I 
am happy to state, are extending throughout this pro- 


MANURES. 


At a late meeting of the Ashmolean Society, Professor 
Daubeny exhibited a specimen of Mr Daniell’s New 
Patent Manure, which is stated by the inventor to con- 
sist of carbunate of ammonia, sawdust, and bituminous 
matter. As the materials from which this new kind of 
fertiliser is drawn appear to consist of inorganic matter 
exclusively, Dr Daubeny pointed out its discovery as an 
instance, amongst many others, of the means which nature 
has placed within our reach for i ing the t of 
vegetable produce rtionately to the increase of man- 
kind, and so maintaining the necessary ratio between sub- 
sistence and an increasing population. In a purely pas- 
toral or agricultural community, it might be unnecessary 
to have recourse to any other fertilising substances than 
those which the manure of animals affords ; but in a highly 
advanced condition of society, in consequence of the large 
amount of produce consumed by the inhabitants of the 
great towns, it becomes necessary to seck for new mate- 
rials to supply the loss which the soil of the country sus- 
tains. Thus, bone dust is procured from South America 
in such quantities, that it is computed, from calculation, 
that po head of cattle supplies bony matter equal to 
84 Ibs. in weight; that not less than one million two 


hundred thousand oxen are slaughtered annually in that 
country for the supply of bone manure to alone. 
Guano, or the dung of sea-birds, is likewise an extensive 
article of importation for the same purpose ; but as both 
these sources will fail in proportion as the several coun- 
tries become more peopled, it is fortunate that we ma 
find substitutes for them in inorganic substances, Suc’ 
is the nitrate of soda, so much used of late ; such is the 
new manure invented by Mr Daniell ; and it may be con- 
fidently predicted, that, by the discovery of such agents, 
agriculture will be enabled to keep pace with the increase 
of population, if the latter be not stimulated by unwise 
regulations ; and that, as animal life increases in a direct 
ratio to the amount of subsistence, so the nutritious 
effects of animal manure, by giving greater energy and 
vigour to the organs of plants, will cause them to draw 
more abundantly from the atmosphere, and thereby force 
a proportionately larger quantity of them into existence. 
Dr Buckland thought that an important principle respect- 
ing stimulating manures had been brought forward, 
namely, that a plant, under their action, draws more 
freely from the atmosphere. In addition to the increase 
of human manure with re, the quantity of carbon 
on out by animals, and left to be absorbed by plants, 
8 proportionately increased. He further adverted to the 
discrimination necessary to be exercised in restoring arti- 
ficially land that has been exhausted, and instanced a 
case furnished by Professor Johnston of Durham, of cer- 
tain pastures in Cheshire which had become exhausted 
of their phosphate of lime by its being absorbed into the 
cheese made with the milk of the cattle fed there, and 
which were restored by a top-dressing of bone manure.— 
Atheneum. 


ENGLISH AND GERMAN GENTLEMEN, 

The want of self-respect in the German character, pro- 
duced by the education and social system, and the undue 
importance in the German mind of rank, oflice, and con- 
ventional distinction, and undue weight of these in the 
social y of G y, are strongly marked by the 
profusion of orders, stars, crosses, ribbons, and empty 
titles with which the people, both of civil and military 
station, adorn and gratify themselves. Every third man 
you meet in the streets has a label in his button-hole, 
telling all the world, “1 am a knight ; look at me.” No 
very young man among the continental military can have 
ever ne a bullet whistle in the field ; so that, even by 
this class, no very profound prospect for the ribbon at the 
button-hole can be claimed, and none at all by the ordi- 
nary civil classes who trick themselves out with it en mili- 
taire. The feeling of personal worth—the pride, it ma: 
be-—-seems unknown to them, which leads the Britis 
nobleman, gentleman of high station, or military officer, 
who may have been honoured with a British or forei 
order, to wear it only on particular parade occasions. He 
feels that he is something without the external testi- 
monial of it. The lish gentleman would think it quite 
as inconsistent with his personal dignity to walk about on 
ordinary occasions, in the ordinary circles of society, with 
his stars, crosses, and ribbons plastered on his breast, as 
with the gazette of the actions in which he had won his 
distinctions plastered on his back. The German, n, 
ties his bit of red ribbon even to the button-hole of his 
dressing-gown ; the merchant goes to his counting-house, 
the apothecary to the barber's shop to be shaved, the 

rofessor to his lecture-room, in crosses and ribbons, as 
f they were going to the levee of the sovereign. The 
upper classes of society in all countries are said to be 
very much alike, and to show few of the peculiar distinc- 
tive differences which mark the national character in the 
middle and lower classes of each country. This is a mis- 
take. The English gentleman, from the highest rank to 
the very lowest that assumes the appellation, is distin- 
guished from the continental gentleman by this peculiar 
trait of character---his dependence on himself for his 
social position, his self esteem---call it pride, or call it a 
high-minded feeling of his own worth. There he stands, 
pe a himself upon something within himself, and not 
upon any outward testimonials of it conferred by others. 
This feeling goes very deep into society in England, * * 
While every third man is lounging about, as in Prussia, 
and pethonin on the continent, with hisorders of merit 
of some kind or other—and many whose eral merits 
would apparently be nothing the worse of the addition 
of a little industry to earn a new coat to stick their 
honours upon—the people, be their forms of a 
what they may, are but in a low social and industrial con- 
dition—are ages behind us in their social economy, and in 
their true social education as free agents and members of 
the community.---Laing’s Notes of a Traveller. 


HENRY CLAY’S PLANTATION, 

We hear much of the liberal opinions of Henry Clay, a 
member of Congress in the United States. Here is a neat 
illustration from the work of Friend Sturge, furnished in 
a letter to the author, by James Cannings Fuller :— 
“Having a great desire to see the imported cattle on 
H Clay's plantation, I went thither. On approach- 
ing the house I saw a coloured man, to whom I said, 
* Where wert thou raised?” ‘In Washington.’ ‘ Did 
Henry Clay buy thee there? Wilt thou show me his im- 
proved cattle ?’ He pointed to the orchard, and said that 
the man who had charge of them was there. As I fol- 
lowed his direction, | encountered a very intelligent-look- 
ing boy, apparently eight or nine years old. I said to him, 
* Canst thou read ?’ * No. * Is there a school for coloured 
people on Henry Clay’s plantation ? ‘No.’ * How old art 
thou?’ ‘Don't know.’ In the orchard I found a woman 
at work with her needle. I asked * How old art thou ?’ 
A big fifty.’ Howold isthat? Near sixty.’ ‘How 
many chil hast thou? * Fifteen or sixteen.’ ‘ Where 
are they? ‘Coloured folks don't know where their chil- 
dren is; they are sent all. over the country.’ * Where 
wert thou raised? * Washington.” * Did Henry Clay 


buy thee there?’ * Yes.’ *How many children hadst 
thou then?” ‘ Four.’ * Where are they ? * I don't know. 
They tell me they are dead.’ The hut in which this 
source of wealth lives was neither as good nor as well- 


floored as my stable. Several slaves were picking fruit 


were taught to on plantation, and t 
answered, ‘ No.’ I found the overseer of the cattle 

a short-handled stout whip, which had been broken. He 
said it answered both for a riding whip, and occasionally 
* to whip off the slaves.’ What, my friend, is to be learned 
from these gleanings at Ashland—from the doings of our 
mutual friend, Joseph John Gurney’s ‘ dear friend,’ He 
Clay, the man who boasts that ‘ every pulsation of 
heart beats high for liberty,’ yet is not ashamed to buy 
men and women at the capitol !—that place which, above 
all others, ought not to be cursed by the foo’ ofa 
slave. Yet I fear there are not wanting in the abolition 
ranks men so wedded to political party, that they may be 
tempted to vote for Henry Clay ; serving their y and 
themselves thereby, and perchance thinking they serve 
their country.” 


DISASTROUS EFFECTS OF BANK FAILURES IN IRELAND. 


Severe as the distress of all classes was at this juncture, 
it gave rise to some ludicrous incidents. While it lasted, 
a gentleman in Cork wanted a leg of lamb, and offered a 
five-pound note for it, which was refused. In Limerick, a 
country gentleman, with L.1500 a-year, had sent invita- 
tions out for a dinner-party the week the banks broke, 
and considered himself most fortunate on finding among 
his notes one Bank of Ireland note for ten pounds. No 
one doubted the goodness of the note, but no one could 
give change for it. Ten pounds, in gold or silver, were 
not in the county; and as for credit, there was none to 
be had. In this extremity, with money—which was not 
money—and without credit, having tried butcher, baker, 
and confectioner in vain, the gentleman gave up the idea 
of his dinner-party in despair, and wrote to his friends to 
keep the engagement standing until he could procure 

or credit for a ten-pound note.—Hurdcastle on 
Banks and Bankers, 


MODERN EDUCATION. 


“ You're good for nothing.” “ I am indeed,” murmured 
poor Miss Priscille, with a gentle shake of her head, and 
a low slow sigh of acquiescence. Alas! as she ran over 
the catalogue of her accomplishments, the more she re- 
meinbered what she could do for her sick parent, the 
more a and useless she appeared. For instance, 
she could have embroidered him a nightcap— 


Or netted him a silk purse— 

Or plaited him a guard-chain— 

Or cut him out a watch-paper— 

> ornamented his braces with bead-work— 
hie wal 

Or worked him a pair of slippers— 

Or open-worked his pocket-handkerchief. 


She could even—if such an operation would have been 
ne and salutary—have rough-cast him with shell- 
work— 


Or coated him with red or black seale— 

Or encrusted him with blue alum— 

Or stuck him all over with coloured wafers— 
Or festooned him—— 


But, alas! alas! alas! what would it have availed her 
poor dear papa, in the spasmodics, if she had even fes- 
tooned him, from top to toe, with little rice-paper roses ! 
—Hood in New Monthly. 


[The above is a fair quiz on the trifling and useless 
kind of education imparted to young at many 
fashionable boarding-schools in the south. Its writer is 
most likely unacquainted with the prodigious advance 
latterly made in female instruction and training, at such 
establishments asthe Scottish Institution for the Educa- 
tion of Young Ladies, Edinburgh.] 


A WORD FOR BOOK-BORROWERS, 


Those who have collected books, and whose 
nature has prompted them to accommodate their friends 
with them, will feel the sting of an answer which a man 
of wit made to one who lamented the difficulty which he 
found in persuading his friends to return the volumes 
which he had lent them. “ Sir,” said he, “ your acquaint- 
ances find, I suppose, that it is much more easy to retain 
the books themselves than what is contained in them.” 
I would just observe here, that nothing can be more mean 
and unkind than to borrow books of s, and to lose 
them, as is too fi = the case. If my friend gratifies 
my request in lending—if, by so doing, he saves me the 
expense of purchasing—or if, also, by the loan, I gain con- 
siderable information or intellectual profit—it is base 
and ungrateful either to suffer the book to be injured, or 
not to return it. I give this as a hint to some who are 
more in the habit of borrowing than returning books. 
Buck's A 


CONTEMPORANEOUS APPLAUSE. 


Great minds had rather deserve contemporaneous ap- 

lause, without obtaining it, than obtain, without deserv- 
ing it ; if it follow them, it is well, but they will not de- 
viate to follow it. With inferior minds the reverse is 
observable; so that they can command the flattery of 
knaves while living, they care not for the execrations of 
honest men when dead. Milton neither aspired to pre- 
sent fame, nor even it; but (to use his own 
words) his high ambition was, “to leave something so 
written to after ages, that they should not willingly let 
it die.” And Cato finely observed, he would much rather 
that posterity should inquire why no statues were 
to him, than why they were.— Lacon. 
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